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Any A books 


Loox at the selections the Book Find Club has offered 


. its members at substantial savings. The selections of the 
: : : so Book Find Club are different. You will recognize them as 
eee \ORMA| ; works of current interest and lasting value—solid, readable 

FES eo books that range from social science to the fine arts. 
nm MAILER 
MASKS «1 - These are only a few from the outstanding list of more than 


cA» 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make 
PRIMI available to you as a member if you join now. As an intro- 
THN} WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION ductory offer, to acquaint you with the benefits and privi- 

MYTHOT leges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of 
OGY the selections pictured free with your first selection. 


THE 


CAMPBEL 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40% As a member you wil! regu- 
larly enjoy savings of 40% on the books you take. Further- 
more, on certain choices your savings will reach and even 
exceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books shown here. 
Your savings on this introductory offer alone can amount 
to as much as $30.95. 


WOK NIPSNOSTOd 


BONUS BOOKS After every fourth selection that you choose 
| \S HISTORY you will receive a valuable bonus book without charge, of 
‘ ' \ the same high quality as your selections. 


The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology, Joseph Campbell. Retail 
$6.00. Member's price $4.50. 

The Poisons in Your Food, William Longgood. Retail $3.95. Member's 
price $2.75. 

identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A mas- 
sive compendium of definitive studies—inciuding Mead, Mills, 
Rosenberg, Jaspers, Howe. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.75. 

Advertisements for Myself, Norman Mailer. Retail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.75. 


* Streetwalker, Anonymous; and The Future as History, Robert Heil- 
broner. Combined retail price $7.50. Member's price (for both 
books) $4.50. 
The Age of Jackson, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.50. Member's 
price $3.95. ‘ 
The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.00 
Member's price $4.50. 

The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. Schiesinger, Jr. Retail $6.75. 
Member's price $4.75. 

A History of Western Morais, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 

The Most of S. J. Perelman. Retail $5.95. Member's price $3.95 

The Third Rose: Gertrude Stein and Her World, John Maicoim Brinnin 
Retail $6.00. Member's price $3.95. 

The Greek Myths, Robert Graves. Gne-volume edition. Retail $5.00 
Member's price $3.75. 

The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. Retail $5.95. Member's 
price $3.95 

The Armchair Science Reader, edited by isabel! S. Gordon and Sophie 
Sorkin. Retail $7.95. Member's price $4.95 


The tliad of Homer, translated by Richmond Lattimore. Retail $4.50 

A History of Sexual Customs, by Or. Richard Lewinsohn. Retail $5.95 
Member's price $4.50 

The Sieepwaikers, Arthur Koestler. Retail $6.95. Member's price $4.50 


The Holy Barbarians, Lawrence Lipton. Retail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.50. 

*J. B., Archibald MacLeish; and Brave New World Revisited, Aidous 
Huxley. Combined retail price $6.50. Member's price (for both 
books) $4.50. 

Lincoin and the Civil War, edited by Courtland Canby. Retail $5.00. 

America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. Retail $10.00. Member's 
price $4.95. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel. Nikos Kazantzakis. Retail $10.00. 
Member's price $5.95. 
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% Two books counting as one selection. 


The Book Find Club 


\MERK c/o THEATRE ARTS 
1545 Broadway, N. Y. 36, N. Y 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me 
the three free books of my choice with my first selection at the special 
member's price (pius postage and handling). | agree to buy at least five 
additional selections—or aiternates— in the next twelve months, with 
the understanding that | am to receive a free bonus book after my fourth 
purchase. | am to receive each month without charge the Book Find News 
containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special member's 
prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: if | do not want the 
selection announced | can return your form saying “send me nothing 
or use it to order another book from the more than 100 current choice 
- titles offered. | may cancel my membership at any time after purchasing 
A I : | ST OR) the five additional selections or alternates 


SEYTIAI CIIS} First Selection 


N’TOONT'T 


THE (tLiAD or HOMER 
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Address 


City Zone State 
t and prices apply in Canada B60-85 


5 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontaric 





‘Jo demonstrate how membership in the RCA VICTOR SOCIETY OF GREAT MUSIC 


can help you build the most satisfying kind of record library 


SYMPHONIES INCLUDED 


BEETHOVEN 
MENDELSSOHN 


BRAHMS 





FRANCK 
TCHAIKOVSKY 





No. 3 in E flat * Eroica 


No. 4 in A* Italian 
and No. 5 in D « Reformation 


No. 1 in C minor 
and No. 4 in E minor 


D minor 


No. 5 in E minor | 


and No. 6 in B minor * Pathétique 





“The Boston Symphony is one 
of the very greatest instru- 
ments of artistic utterance 
ever developed by any civili- 
zation on earth” 

—John M. Conly, in High Fidelity 


8 Great Symphonies 











THE BASIC IDEA: SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION 


HE purpose of this offer is to demonstrate, 

by your own experience, how best to build 
a fine record library of the World’s Great 
Music. Most music-lovers certainly intend to do 
so, but unfortunately almost always they are 
haphazard in carrying out this aspiration. Sys- 
tematic collection means not only that they as- 
sure themselves of a record library of which 
they can be proud but that they can do so at an 
IMMENSE SAVING. The one-year membership 
offer made here is a dramatic demonstration. In 
the first year it represents a saving of as MUCH 
AS 33% over the manufacturer's nationally ad- 
vertised price 

After purchasing the six additional records 
called for in this trial membership, members 
who continue can build up their record libraries 
at almost a ONE-THIRD SAVING through the 
Club’s Record-Dividend plan; that is, for every 
two records purchased (from a group of at 
least 100 made available annually by the So- 
ciety) members receive a third rca Victor Red 
Seal record Free. 

A cardinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. 
The Society has a Selection Panel whose sole 
function is to recommend “must-have” works 
for members. Members of the panel are: DEEMS 


TAYLOR, Composer and commentator, Chairman; 
JACQUES BARZUN, 
SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, General Music Director, 
NBC; JOHN M. CONLY, music editor of The At 
lantic; AARON COPLAND, ALFRED 
FRANKENSTEIN, music editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle; DOUGLAS MOORE, Composer and Pro- 
fessor of Music, Columbia University; WILLIAM 


author and music critic; 


comp SCT; 


SCHUMAN, composer and president of Juilliard 
School of Music; CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, 
former Chief of Music Division, N. Y. Public 
Library; G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Professor of 
Music, Harvard. 


PLEASE BE SURE TO CHECK THE DIVISION 
IN WHICH YOU WISH TO BE ENROLLED 


RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


on seven 12-inch records 


Performed by 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conductors 


Charles Munch and Pierre Monteux 


| ALL SEVEN RECORDS FOR 54.98 


Nationally advertised price: $34.98, Regular L. P.; $41.98, Stereo 


...1N A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER TO NEW MEMBERS WHO 
AGREE TO BUY SIX ADDITIONAL RECORDS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


VERY MONTH three or more 12-inch 33% 

R.P.M. rca Vicror Red Seal records are 
announced to members. One is singled out as 
the record-of-the-month and, unless the So- 
ciety is otherwise instructed (on a simple form 
always provided), this record is sent to the 
member. If the member does not want the 


work he 


the Society to send him nothing. For every 


may specify an alternate, or instruct 


record members pay only $4.98—for stereo 
$5.98—the manufacturer's nationally adver- 
tised price. (A small charge for postage and 
handling is added.) 


REGULAR L.P. 
(Monaural) 


C] STEREO 


v17-8 


MR ? 
MRS 
MISS 


Please register me as a member of The RCA Victor 


Society of Great Music and send me the seven-record 
album of EIGHT GREAT SYMPHONIES PERFORMED 
BY THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, billing 
me only $4.98 (plus postage and handling). I agree to 
buy six additional RCA VICTOR Red Seal records from 
the Society within twelve months. For each of these 
I will be billed the manufacturer's nationally adver- 
tised price—$4.98 for monaural recordings ($5.98 for 
stereophonic recordings)—plus a smal! charge for post- 
age, sales tax and handling. I may cancel my member- 
ship any time after buying six discs from the Society 
(in addition to those included in this introductory 
offer). If I continue after my sixth purchase, for every 
two records I buy from the Society I will receive a 
third RCA VICTOR Red Seal record free 


ADDRESS... 
CITT... 


STATE 


NOTE: If you wish your membership credited to an 
authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here 


DEALER'S NAME 


ADORESS 


PLEASE NOTE: Records can be shipped only te 
residents of the U.S. and its territories, and Canada 
Records for Canadian members are made in 


Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario. 17 








PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE HAMILIL 


“HOW EASY IT IS TO FLY ON PAPER WINGS” 


— Helen Keller 


‘The wonder of written words! Through them, I who am sightless can travel the earth, see 


of nature, movements of cities, the birth and life of historical events. Through them, 
| who am deaf can hear the pronouncements of today’s leaders, discussions of current philos- 
ophies, tales by imaginative storytellers. But | am above all grateful to them for giving me 
and other writers the opportunity to speak about the problems of the blind. Through their 
pages millions of sympathetic Americans have been moved to help the sightless everywhere 
to become self-reliant members of the world community of man. How fortunate we are here 


in America with our wealth of magazines which can bring the world and all its people so 
readily into our homes.” 


COILOT: 


THIS MESSAGE 
IS PRESENTED BY 


Theatre Arts 


ON BEHALF OF 
MAGAZINES... 

A LEADING FORCE 
FOR MORAL AND 
CULTURAL GROWTH 
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the cover—The New York Shakespeare 
Festival has become a familiar summer land- 
mark in Central Park with its admission-free 
performances. The Taming of the Shrew, 
pictured in this scene, will return to the 
Belvedere Lake Theatre there on August 18 
as the third and final alfresco production of the 
festival’s fifth season. (Photograph by 

George E. Joseph) 


features 


8 “Flight into Lunacy” by Maurice Valency 


57 “Theatre, Prague” by Jean-Pierre Lenoir 
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PULITZER PRIZE 
CRITICS’ CIRCLE AWARD 
TONY AWARD 
Best Musical 1960 


Finely 


Masice/ ance D, 


PRICES: Mon. thru Thurs, Evgs.: Orch. $8.35; 
Mezz, $7.50; Balc. $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 3.45, Fri, 
& Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Mezz, $8.35; Balc. 
$7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.60. Wed. Mot.: Orch. $4.80; 
Merz. $4.60; Baic. $4.60, 4.00, 3.45, 3.00. Sat. 
Met.;: Orch, $5.40; Mezz. $4.60; Bale. $4.00, 
3.45, 3.00 (Tox Inci.). Enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with check or money order. 


AIR CONDITIONED 


BROADHURST THEATRE 
235 W. 44 St. N.Y. 36 —_—— 


BEST PLAY 1960 


4 “TONY” AWARDS 
FRED COE presents 


ANNE BANCROFT 
PATTY DUKE 


ie 


A new play by WILLIAM Gi 


Directed by ARTHUR PENN 

MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
PRICES: Er, Mon. thru Thurs.—Orch, $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 
4.60; $290. Fri. & Sat. Eves.—Orch. $7.50; Mezz. 


$6.90, Onhs, ates Balc. $3.60, 2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat.— 
Orch. $4.80; Mezz, $4.80, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Balc. $2.30. 


PLAYHOUSE Theatre, 137 West 48th St., N.Y. 19 


‘A RIUM H° wnY Tomes 
l f N.Y. Times 


MELVYN LEE . FRANK 


DOUGLAS: TRACY: LOVEJOY 
CORE 


Directed by 


JOSEPH 
ANTHONY 


Air Cond. MOROSCO Theatre 217W.45ST. WY 


> See page 62 for annual 


directory of 
school and community 


theatres. 
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THEATRE ARTS world calendar 


Broadway 

Much of the activity during this month is of the 
annual behind-the-scenes variety, in anticipation 
of a new season beginning in the fall. But there 
are still some worthy productions very much on 
view. Among those from last season, the following 
are scheduled to continue: 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal's excellent political 
drama. Melvyn Douglas, Frank Lovejoy and Lee 
Tracy play characters strongly reminiscent of con- 
temporary national figures, and the strong cast 
also includes Ruth McDevitt, Leora Dana and 
Kathleen Maguire (Morosco, 217 W. 45 St.). 

Bye Bye Birdie, a high-spirited musical that pokes 
broad fun at phenomena like rock-’n’-roll heroes 
and television vaudeville. Book by Michael Stewart, 
music by Charles Strouse, lyrics by Lee Adams 
The cast, directed by Gower Champion, includes 
Chita Rivera and Dick Van Dyke (Martin Beck, 
302 W. 45 St.). 

Fiorello!, the excellent musical about the early 
years of the late Mr. LaGuardia. Book by Jerome 
Weidman and George Abbott, music by Jerry Bock, 
lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Tom Bosley, Pat Stan- 
ley, Ellen Hanley and Patricia Wilson head the 
gifted cast directed by Mr. Abbott (Broadhurst, 
235 W. 44 St.). 

Five Finger Exercise, Peter Shaffer's domestic 
drama about a troubled English family and an 
even more bedeviled young tutor from Germany 
who enters their household. John Gielgud staged 
the excellent production, whose cast includes 
Jessica Tandy and three members of the original 
London company (Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.). 
The Miracle Worker, William Gibson's powerful 
account of the early education of Helen Keller, 
played by Patty Duke. Miss Keller's indomitable 
teacher, Annie Sullivan, is portrayed with equal 
skill by Anne Bancroft (Playhouse, 137 W. 48 St.) 
The Sound of Music, a musical play dealing with 
the singing Trapp family. Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein have provided one of their 
most effective scores, but the Howard Lindsay- 
Russel Crouse book is saccharine and rather old- 
fashioned. With Mary Martin, Theodore Bikel 
Kurt Kasznar and Patricia Neway. Reopening Aug 
6 after a vacation (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.). 
Take Me Along, O’ Neill’s ‘‘Ah, Wilderness!"’ trans- 
formed into a musical, with charm and reasonable 
fidelity, by Bob Merrill, who composed the score 
and lyrics, and Joseph Stein and Robert Russell, 
who turned out the libretto. The first-rate cast is 
headed by Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, Eileen 
Herlie and Robert Morse (Shubert, 225 W. 44 St.) 
The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayefsky deal- 
ing with the theme, from Jewish folklore, of the 
exorcism of a dybbuk. An effective blend of come- 
dy and psychological drama, well acted by a cast 
including Donald Harron, Jacob Ben-Ami, Jack 
Gilford, Rudolph Weiss and Risa Schwartz (Booth, 
222 W. 45 St.). 

Toys in the Attic, a powerful drama by Lillian 
Hellman about an ineffectual man who acquires 
sudden wealth and a host of domestic problems 
Jason Robards, Jr., Maureen Stapleton, Irene 
Worth and Anne Revere are the excellent princi- 
pals (Hudson, 141 W. 44 St.). 


Holdovers from the 1958-59 season that are still on 
view include these musicals: 

Gypsy, based on Gypsy Rose Lee’s autobiography, 
a blend of nostalgia and realism dealing with the 
heyday of vaudeville and burlesque. Ethel Merman, 
Sandra Church and Jack Klugman head the very 
capable cast. Reopening Aug. 15 after a month’s 
vacation (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.) 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a captivating French re- 
vue, most of which is expressed in the universal 
language of pantomime. Robert Clary is the troupe's 
head man at the moment (Royale, 242 W. 45 St.) 
Three musicals continue as long-run leaders: 


The Music Man, Meredith Willson’s sure-fire piece 
about a con man and a librarian who reforms him 
With Bert Parks, Barbara Williams and Mort Mar- 
shall (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 


My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on Broad- 
way — Shaw's ‘‘Pygmalion’’ transformed with 
great skill by Alan Jay Lerner (book and iyrics) 
and Frederick Loewe (score). Michael Allinson and 
Pamela Charles are the Higgins and Eliza (Mark 
Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.). 

West Side Story, a variant on the Romeo-Juliet 
theme with a background of juvenile gang warfare 
in New York. Leonard Bernstein's music and 
Jerome Robbins’ choreography are outstanding 
With Carol Lawrence and Larry Kert (Winter 
Garden, 1634 Broadway). 

(Note: A Thurber Carnival, the revue based on 
James Thurber's writing, has set up shop at the 
Opera House in Central City, Colo., this month. It 
is scheduled to return to Broadway, at the ANTA 
Theatre, Sept. 5 with a cast including Eddie Maye- 
hoff, John McGiver, Paul Ford and Alice Ghostley). 
Off Broadway 

rhe comfort of air conditioning should help to 
keep many of the off-Broadway productions run- 
ning through the summer, of which the following 
are scheduled to continue: 

The Balcony by Jean Genét, a fantasy set in a 
brothel that, by extension, becomes the author's 
concept of the world. Intermittently effective, and 
brilliantly staged by José Quintero (Circle in the 
Square, 159 Bleecker St.). 

Between Two Thieves by Warner LeRoy, based on 
Diego Fabbri’'s ‘‘Processo a Gesi.'’ A provocative 
play, in the form of a discussion, dealing with the 
motivations of the principals involved in the trial 
of Jesus (York, E. 64 St. and First Ave.). 
Camino Real, a revival of Tennessee Williams’ 
nightmarish, expressionistic play that again dem- 
onstrates director José Quintero’s skill in handling 
large groups of actors within a small playing area, 
and keeping the action fluid (St. Marks Playhouse, 
133 Second Ave.). 

A Country Scandal by Anton Chekhov, adapted 
and translated by Alex Szégyi, in its American pro- 
fessional premiére. The work, written when Chek- 
hov was just twenty-one, emerges essentially as 
farce comedy; it has been staged (by Amnon 
Kabatchnik) and acted with vast skill (Green- 
wich Mews, 141 W. 13 8t.). 

Ernest In Love, a musical adaptation of Wilde's 
“‘The Importance of Being Earnest’’ that fortun- 
ately retains most of Wilde's lines, and has the 
benefit of an entertaining score and delightful act- 
ing. Book and lyrics by Anne Croswell; music by 
Lee Pockriss (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce 8t.) 
Krapp’s Last Tape by Samuel Beckett, “directed by 
Alan Schneider, and utilizing one actor, Henderson 
Forsythe, and a tape-recording machine. About 
an old man’s sardonic reaction to a romantic epi- 
sode of his earlier years. The first half of a fasci- 
nating double bill that includes Edward Albee’s 
“The Zoo Story,’’ a two-character work set in 
Central Park (Provincetown, 133 MacDougal St.). 
La Ronde, a revival of Schnitzler’s play in a new 
translation by Hans Weigert and Patricia New- 
hall, who also directed, and who plays one of the 
leading roles (Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59 St.) 
Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy Bol- 
ton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome 
Kern. In its second year (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse 
Seventh Ave. and W. 4 8t.). 

Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
musical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music and 
lyrics, and Eileen Brennan carries off the honors in 
the title role (Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.) 
Living Theatre (repertory). The best-known offer- 
ing of the current schedule is Jack Gelber's ‘‘The 
Connection,’’ a highly controversial work about 
beatnik drug addicts. Alternating with two plays 
bearing the over-all title of ‘‘The Theatre of 
Chance’: ‘‘The Marrying Maidin’’ by Jackson 
MacLow, and Ezra Pound's translation of Sopho- 
cles’ ‘‘The Women of Trachis’’ (Living Theatre, 
530 Sixth Ave.). 

New York Shakespeare Festival. ‘‘Measure for 
Measure,’’ directed by Alan Schneider, through 
Aug. 10; “‘The Taming of the Shrew,’'’ with Col- 
leen Dewhurst and J. D. Cannon, directed by 
Gerald A. Freedman, Aug. 18-Sept. 3. Tuesday 
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through Sunday evenings; admission free (Central 
Park, Belvedere site). 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein's adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, the longest-run offering in New York soon 
rounding out its fifth year (Theatre de Lys, 121 
Christopher St.) 


Touring Shows 

Brandenburg (Ky)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old 
Kentucky,’’ Aug. 26 

Cannelton (Ind)—-Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old 
Kentucky,’’ Aug. 20 

Chicage—‘‘Aloha Hawaii,"’ through Aug. 20 (Er- 
langer). 

Cleveland Aloha Hawaii,’’ Aug. 22-Sept. 3 
(Hanna). 

Cloverport (Ky)—Majestic Showboat. “In Old 
Kentucky,"’ Aug. 21 

Dalias—'‘Fiorello! Aug. 8-20 (State Fair Music 
Hall) 

Derby (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old Ken- 
tucky,"’ Aug. 22 

Detroit—‘‘Fiorello!,’’ Aug. 23-Sept. 4 (Riviera). 
Evansville (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,"’ Aug. 6-12 

Henderson (Ky)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old Ken- 
tucky,”’ Aug. 5 

Leavenworth (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old 
Kentucky,"’ Aug. 24 

Lewisport (Ky)— Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old Ken- 
tucky,’’ Aug. 17 

Les Angeles The World of Suzie Wong,’’ be- 
ginning Aug. 1 (Biltmore); Royal Danish Ballet, 
Aug. 18-Sept. 3 (Greek Theatre). 

Louisville (Ky)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,’’ Aug. 28-Sept. 3. 

Mauckport (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old 
Kentucky,’’ Aug. 25. 

Mount Vernon (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten 
Nights in a Barroom,’’ Aug. 3; ‘‘In Old Kentucky,"’ 
Aug. 4 

Newburg (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old Ken- 
tucky Aug. 13 

Owensboro (Ky)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old 
Kentucky,"’ Aug. 14, 15 

Portiand (Ore) The Music Man’’ with Forrest 
Tucker, Aug. 9-13 (Paramount) 

Rockport (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old Ken- 
tucky,”’ Aug. 16 

San Francisco The Music Man’’ with Forrest 
Tucker, through Aug. 6 (Opera House); ‘‘Flower 
Drum Song’’ with Juanita Hall, beginning Aug. 1 
(Curran); Royal Danish Ballet, Aug. 12-15 (Opera 
House). 

Seattle—‘‘The Music Man"’ with Forrest Tucker, 
Aug. 15-27 (Orpheum) 

Troy (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old Ken- 
tucky,"’ Aug. 18 

Vancouver (BC) The Music Man’’ with Forrest 
Tucker, Aug. 29-Sept. 3 (Queen Elizabeth). 
Washington (DC) My Fair Lady’’ with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, through Sept. 3 (Na- 
tional). 

West Point (Ky)—-Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old 
Kentucky,"’ Aug. 27 

Wolf Creek (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old 
Kentucky,’’ Aug. 23. 

Other U. S. Productions 

(Listings for the October calendar must be re- 
ceived by Aug. 12.) 

California 

Fullerton—Music Playhouse. ‘‘The Pajama Game,’’ 
through Aug. 6 Damn Yankees,"’ Aug. 8-20; 
**Can Can,’’ Aug. 22-Sept. 1 

Leng Beach—Community Playhouse. ‘‘The Mighty 
Male,’’ Aug. 5, 6, 11-13, 18-20, 25-27 

Los Angeles—Greek Theatre: New York City Bal- 
let, through Aug. 6. Civic Light Opera Company, 
Philharmonic Auditorium. ‘‘Showboat’’ with Julie 
Wilson, Joe E. Brown, Gypsy Rose Lee and Jac- 
queline McKeever, beginning Aug. 15 

Palo Alte — Comedia Repertory Company. ‘‘The 
Miser,’’ Aug. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; ‘‘La Ronde,’’ Aug. 
5, 12, 19, 26; ‘‘Damn Yankees,”’ Aug. 6, 7, 13, 14, 
20, 21, 27, 28. 

Sacramento — Sacramento Music Circus. ‘‘Red- 
head,”’ Aug. 1-7; ‘‘South Pacific,” Aug. 8-14; 
*“‘West Side Story,’ Aug. 15-21. 
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San Diego—Shakespeare Festival, Old Globe Thea- 
tre, Balboa Park. ‘‘Hamlet,’’ Aug. 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 
17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 28, 30, 31; ‘‘Julius Caesar,”’ 
Aug. 3, 6, 11, 14, 19, 27; ‘‘As You Like ft,”” Aug. 
4. 12, 16, 24, 26. 

Stanford—Stanford Players, Little Theatre. ‘‘Elec- 
tra,’’ Aug. 4-6. 

Tustin—The Playbox. ‘‘The Gazebo,’’ Aug. 1-13; 
“‘Once More, With Feeling,’’ Aug. 15-27. 

Colorado 

Central City—Opera House. ‘‘A Thurber Carnival’’ 
with Eddie Mayehoff, Paul Ford and Alice Ghost- 
ley, through Aug. 27. 

Cripple Creek—Imperial Players, Imperial Hotel. 
‘*The White Slave,’’ through Aug. 

Greeley—Little Theatre of the Rockies. ‘‘The Moon 
is Blue,’’ Aug. 4, 5. 

Steamboat Springs — Perry Mansfield School of 
Theatre and Dance, Julie Harris Theatre. ‘‘Seven- 
teen,’’ Aug. 5, 6; Evening of Dance, Aug. 12, 13; 
*“‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ Aug. 19, 20. 

Connecticut 

Farmington—Oval in the Grove. ‘‘The Rose Tat- 
too,’’ Aug. 2-6, 8-13; ‘‘Once More, With Feeling,’’ 
Aug. 16-20, 22-27; ‘‘A Hole in the Head,’’ Aug. 30- 
Sept. 3, 5-10. 

Ivoryton—Playhouse. ‘‘The Time of the Cuckoo" 
with June Havoc, Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Two for the Seesaw’’ 
with Dana Andrews, Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Goodbye Charlie’’ 
with Eve Arden, Aug. 15-20. 

Sharon—-Sharon Playhouse. ‘‘The Deadly Game,"’ 
Aug. 2-6; ‘‘The Constant Wife,’’ Aug. 9-13; 
“Speaking of Murder,’’ Aug. 16-20; ‘‘The Chalk 
Garden,’’ Aug. 23-27; ‘‘Hay Fever,’’ Aug. 30- 
Sept. 3. 

Seuthbury-—Southbury Playhouse. ‘‘The Pleasure 
of His Company,'’ Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Blue Denim,'’ Aug. 
8-13; ‘‘Bus Stop,’ Aug. 15-20; ‘‘A Mighty Man Is 
He,’’ Aug. 22-27; ‘‘Two for the Seesaw,’’ Aug. 29- 
Sept. 3 

Storrs—University of Connecticut. ‘‘Witness for 
the Prosecution,’’ Aug. 2-6; ‘‘Third Best Sport,’’ 
Aug. 9-13. 

Stratford — American Shakespeare Festival. 
‘‘Twelfth Night’’ with Katharine Hepburn, Morris 
Carnovsky, Margaret Phillips, Aug. 2, 5, 11, 13, 
16, 17, 24, 26; ‘*The Tempest’’ with Morris Carnov- 
sky, Richard Waring, Earle Hyman, Aug. 3, 12, 
20, 23; ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra’’ with Katharine 
Hepburn and Robert Ryan, Aug. 4, 6, 9, 10, 18, 19, 
25, 27, 30, 31. 

Wallingford — Oakdale Musical Theatre. ‘‘Damn 
Yankees’’ with Van Johnson Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Redhead’’ 
with Gordon and Sheila MacRae, Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Car- 
ousel’’ with John Raitt, Aug. 15-20; ‘‘South Pa- 
cific’’ with Howard Keel, Aug. 29-Sept. 3. 
Westport—Country Playhouse. ‘‘Royal Enclosure’’ 
with Celeste Holm, Aug. 1-6; ‘‘The Late Christo- 
pher Bean’’ with Shirley Booth, Aug. 8-13; ‘‘The 
Burnt Flower Bed’’ with Eric Portman, Aug. 15- 
20; ‘‘Susan and God’’ with Joan Fontaine, Aug. 
22-27; ‘‘Window by the Sea’’ with Dane Clark, 
Aug. 29-Sept. 3. 

Delaware 

Arden—Robin Hood Theatre. ‘‘Boy Meets Girl,’’ 
Aug. 1-6; ‘‘The Dark at the Top of the Stairs,’’ 
Aug. 8-13; “‘Janus,’’ Aug. 15-20. 

District of Columbia 

Washington—Carter Barron Amphitheatre: ‘‘Won- 
derful Town’’ with Nancy Walker, through Aug. 1; 
‘‘Oklahoma!’’ with Shirley Jones and Jack Cas- 
sidy, Aug. 2-8; Louis Armstrong and Count Basie, 
Aug. 9-15; National Ballet of Canada, Aug. 23-29. 
Candlelight Playhouse: ‘‘The Golden Fleecing,’’ 
through Aug. 6; ‘‘Bus Stop,’’ Aug. 8-20; ‘‘The 
Tunnel of Love,’’ Aug. 22-Sept. 3. 

Georgia 

Atlanta—-Theatre Under the Stars, Chastain Am- 
phitheatre. ‘‘Kismet,’’ beginning Aug. 2; ‘‘Tom 
Sawyer,’’ beginning Aug. 9; ‘‘Redhead,’’ beginning 
Aug. 16; ‘‘Oklahoma!,’’ beginning Aug. 23. 
Illinois 

Chicago—Theatre on the Lake. ‘‘Separate Rooms,’’ 
Aug. 2-6; ‘“‘Separate Tables,’’ Aug. 9-13; ‘‘Auntie 
Mame,"’ Aug. 16-20; ‘‘The Big Knife,’"’ Aug. 23- 
27; ‘‘A Hole in the Head,’’ Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 
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offstage 

Preston for Parks 

The neatest bit of substitution that has been 
pulled off in at least seventy-four years, or 
since a nineteen-year-old cellist named Tosca- 
nini stepped from the ranks to replace the 
balky maestro of a touring Italian opera com- 
pany in Brazil, took place at the Majestic 
Theatre in New York a few weeks back—the 
night the lights returned to Broadway, along 
with the actors, and customers replaced curi- 
osity-seekers on the street. 

Kermit Bloomgarden, producer of The 
Music Man, had just worked his way out of a 
tight spot. A few days earlier the actors had 
accepted the new contract offered by the 
League of New York Theatres, of which Mr. 
Bloomgarden is, of course, a member in good 
standing. That was fine; for most shows, it 
was just a matter of resuming normal opera- 
tions after a loss of nine working days. But 
The Music Man needed a music man. Eddie 
Albert had left the leading role by the time 
the actors returned to work on the night of 
June 13. Bert Parks had been announced as 
his successor. But one of the consequences of 
the blackout that resulted from the dispute 
between the actors and managers was that no 
rehearsals were possible during the dark peri- 
od, the time in which Parks should have been 
getting ready for the assignment. An un- 
rehearsed Parks couldn't go into the cast on 
schedule, therefore, and here was Bloom- 
garden with a new lease on life, a long-run hit, 
and no one for the cleanup role. Instead of 
turning to the cello section for an unknown 
(and there are a few cellos in the pit of the 
Majestic, surprisingly, and contrary to what 
you might expect in a house whose timbers 
are shivered eight times a week by “Seventy- 
six Trombones”), the producer had an in- 
spiration that was somewhat more realistic in 
these days of $8.05 tops, but one that was not 
without its own storybook aspects. He headed 
for a telephone and summoned Robert Preston. 

It was a fine piece of logic, in view of Pres- 
ton’s qualifications. And it was logic, we 
learned, that prompted the man who had origi- 
nated the role to agree to fill in for Parks 
during those two weeks in June while Parks 
was learning the ropes. Preston told us that he 
got the call from the harried Mr. Bloomgarden 
on June 9, the day that peace officially re- 
turned to Broadway, and just four days be- 
fore the reopening of the theatres. “I had just 
voted with the rest of the membership of 
Actors’ Equity to accept the terms advanced 
by the League of New York Theatres and go 
back to work,” he said. “I couldn’t go back 
on my vote.” 

The inevitable question about the star’s 
reaction to resuming a highly strenuous role 
after a six-month layoff brought this response: 
“It was like opening night. Luckily we had 
a company rehearsal scheduled for Monday, 
the 13th, because of the reopening of the show 
that night. I hadn’t forgotten any of the pat- 
ter; it was some of the movement on stage that 
I wasn’t sure of.” 


After seeing Preston back in harness (he 
had spent the six-month period away from the 
show out in Hollywood, making The Dark at 
the Top of the Stairs), we can testify that his 
footwork was excellent. Almost as good as Mr. 
Bloomgarden’s. 

On Their Toes 

Even the veteran stars who, unlike Robert 
Preston, had not been away from their jobs 
for long periods were mightily concerned 
about facing an audience for the first time 
after the blackout. Eileen Herlie told members 
of the Drama Desk, the New York association 
of writers on theatre, that the management of 
her show, Take Me Along, decided not to 
schedule a rehearsal before resumption of ac- 
tivity; the performers would be all the more 
keyed up in the face of such a challenge, it 
was decided. So far as Miss Herlie was con- 
cerned, the high brass was right. 

“I was more scared than on opening night,” 
she reported, in a variation of Preston's theme. 

A few hours before she was scheduled to 
set out for the theatre for the first time after 
the blackout, Dolores Gray of Destry Rides 
Again (another show that did not have a 
special rehearsal) visited her hairdresser. Her 
procedure was to spend the time under the 
drier going over every line of her lyrics. “It’s 
easier to forget lines when you're away for a 
short time, than when you’ve been away a 
long time,” she said. “Lyrics from shows I 
haven't been in for years stick with me for- 
ever.” 

Guest Star 

If we had to pick one Broadway actor, and 
wager that she wasn’t frightened by the pros- 
pect of facing an audience after such a layoff, 
our choice would be Anne Bancroft of The 
Miracle Worker. Instead of sitting around, 
brooding, Miss Bancroft took the opportunity 
afforded by the blackout to realize a lifelong 
ambition: to pick the music for a disc-jockey 
show. 

Pete Myers, one of the most enterprising 
jockeys in the stable of an enterprising New 
York radio station, WNEW, was delighted to 
satisfy the star’s craving, of course, though he 
will admit that there was one incident that 
wasn’t in the script—or wouldn't have been in 
the script, if they’d had one. Miss Bancroft was 
partial to music from Broadway, understand- 
ably, and during her first night on the air she 
announced an Ethel Merman number from 
Gypsy. Out came the voice of Sandra Church 
(right show, wrong voice), but Miss Ban- 
croft didn’t bat an eye. “Ethel, you never 
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One of the great teachers in all dance history, 

Auguste Bournonville, still provides inspira- 
tion for members of the Royal Danish Ballet. 

A likeness of him is in the background 

as this young member of the troupe engages 

in practice for the company’s first full-scale 
North American tour, which opens in 

San Francisco in mid-August and closes 

in Montreal late in October. ® 
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flight into lunacy 


by Maurice Valency 


Pére Ubu: Eh bien, Capitaine, avez-vous bien diné? 

Capitaine Bordure: Fort bien, monsieur, sauf la 

merdre. 

Pére Ubu: Eh! La merdre n était pas mauvaise. 

Meére Ubu: Chacun son goit. 
Every art has a frontier upon madness, and the drama is 
certainly no exception; quite the contrary. But when Plato 
warned in the Republic that the frenzy of the theatre is po- 
tentially dangerous to the state, he was thinking, obviously, 
of the irrational excitement of the audience under the spell 
of the dramatic illusion, and not at all of the mania of the 
author. The art of the Greeks was supremely rational. It is 
only in comparatively recent years that irrationality as such 
has been elevated to the rank of an artistic principle. 

Doubtless in a state consciously designed after a rational 
pattern, like that of Plato, there would be stringent laws 
against this sort of thing. In our world, nothing seems more 
natural, and the plays of the contemporary avant-garde are 
counted among the least dangerous threats to the public se- 
curity. Nevertheless it would be naive to pretend that noth- 
ing important is going on in this area. What is taking place 
in the “new theatre” is, in fact, in the nature of a conspiracy 
to undermine not merely realism but reality itself, and if 
the concerted attempt at what may be called total subver- 
sion occasions no more than a shrug of amusement, it can 
only be because in our society, reality, as distinguished 
from realty, belongs to nobody in particular, produces no 
income, and is therefore of interest chiefly to artists and 
lunatics. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century the watchword 
of art was “mimesis,” a word we inherited from Aristotle. 
Art in general was said to be an imitation of nature, and 
that, of course, was of great advantage. for so long as art 
was thought of as primarily representational, it was always 
possible to control a work of art by comparison with its 
subject. Under such influences, the playwright’s tendency, 
like that of the painter and the novelist, was to hold the 
mirror up to nature, to reflect nature as accurately as pos- 
sible. The history of drama from Shakespeare to Ibsen is, 
accordingly, the record of a progressively more faithful imi- 
tation of human behavior in circumstances that were not 
beyond the possibility of existence, and eventually the aim 
of the realistic playwright—and, a fortiori, of his more aus- 
tere relation, the naturalist—came to be a stage-replica of 
life so exact that it made life itself seem haphazard in com- 
parison. 

But no sooner were such effects achieved than they began 


Playwright and professor of comparative literature at Columbia 
University, Mr. Valency is also well known for his successful 
adaptations of modern works like “The Madwoman of Chaillot,” 
“Ondine” and “The Visit” for the English-speaking stage. 
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to arouse dissatisfaction. Even the dearly bought psycho- 
logical realism of the Moscow Art Theatre was eventually 
denounced as a merely technical achievement, and in time 
Stanislavsky himself sadly admitted that the Art Theatre 
had reached a dead end. The bankruptcy of realism was not, 
however, catastrophic; that order of playwriting simply 
went into honorable receivership and, as everyone knows, it 
continues to this day to do business on an impressive scale. 

After Maeterlinck and Strindberg it was clear, all the 
same, that the limits of the realistic stage had been tran- 
scended, and must be transcended still further. It was widely 
acknowledged that realism was a superficial mummery: In 
order to achieve true significance as an art form the theatre 
must represent a life that is more real than the life we ex- 
hibit in reality. Behind the official system of lies that passes 
for the truth, the true life pulses, the life of the soul; and 
that life alone, the essential life, it ;was argued, is the true 
subject of dramatic art. The great plays of Shakespeare 
and Racine were fantasies upon which logic had laid its 
blighting hand. There were authentic masterpieces among 
them, beyond deubt, but only rarely did they touch the se- 
cret springs, and then only by accident. 

Moreover, the “illusion” that was so sedulously cultivated 
by the realistic dramatist was now felt to be an error. It 
seemed somehow childish to delude the spectator into think- 
ing he was witnessing real life when in fact he was not, and 
the painstaking aping of life was seen to be pointless. The 
theatre, as Gordon Craig insisted, was asleep. It must find 
the true beauty ; then it would have its awakening. 

To achieve such beauty, a new inspiration, new purposes 
and new techniques of presentation must be found. The new 
movement would not, of course, be a literary movement. It 
would find its apostles among artists, choreographers and 
musicians. In fact, it found them, and Georg Fuchs’s motto 
served them all: “Rethédtraliser le thédtre!” If the phrase 
meant anything, it meant a total rejection of the mimetic 
technique that drama had steadily developed since the time 
of Diderot. 

The means of bringing about this retheatricalization of 
the theatre were not too certain, but one thing at least was 
sure: The new beauty must be sought everywhere save in 
nature. At all costs, nature must be avoided; art must serve 
instead, and art was centered on the inner life, not on ex- 
ternal reality. The new perspectives that were opening in 
the graphic and plastic arts pointed the way of progress. 
The salvation of the theatre lay in the direction indicated by 
such painters as Kokoschka, Picasso, Juan Gris, Matisse, 
Kandinski, Braque and Miro, and such poets as Rimbaud, 
Mallarmé and Apollinaire. 

But here a difficulty arose. It was easy enough in theory 
to repudiate the pointless subterfuges of the realistic thea- 
tre; it was not at all simple to find a satisfactory substitute. 
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Many styles were attempted, and some are attempted still, 
from the monodrama of Evreinov to the Epic theatre of 
Brecht, but no style succeeded in establishing itself as the 
modern style. The new art of the theatre stubbornly refused 
to accept definition. 

The reason is not far to seek. Drama, unlike painting, is 
traditionally conceived on a narrative plan. In our dramatic 
tradition, the story is basic—the story is the drama, and 
everything the dramatist brings to the play is structurally 
subordinate to the plot or action, the armature, so to speak, 
on which the entire dramatic structure hangs. But stories, 
no matter how fantastic, must make sense. They must have 
some relation to the order of real happenings; otherwise we 
do not accord them the kind of belief that drama appears 
to require. Of course, there is no law that compels drama- 
tists to write plays in this tradition. Brecht, for example, at- 
tempted a style in which the illusion is systematically in- 
hibited. It is, moreover, possible to conceive of a play based 
on a narrative pattern that has nothing to do with the logic 
of everyday happenings, or, for that matter, of a dramatic 
sequence without any narrative pattern at all. They are ob- 
vious possibilities. The only trouble with them is that it is 
extremely difficult to bring off such things on the stage, and, 
in fact, nobody has. Seemingly, before a play can move us it 
has to mean something. 

The loss of meaning in art is the major disaster of our 
time. It is a phenomenon one can readily blame on the great 
destructive wars and economic regroupings of this century, 
but it had its beginnings long before those upheavals. In the 
theatre we can see such ferments at work in the young 
Ibsen, and doubtless it was because they sensed the destruc- 
tive element in his drama that the nineteenth-century critics 
greeted his works with such an extraordinary orgy of vitup- 
eration. The bitter disenchantment with life that Peer Gynt 
exemplifies quite as fully as Rosmer or Solness is the end 
product of two centuries of romanticism; which culminated 


in the general dissolution of belief when the new science - 


played havoc with the meaningful world of the Middle 
Ages.” A leaning wagon shalt thou also push over!” Thus 
spake Zarathustra. Indeed, it was not long before poet, 
artist and musician combined to upset the apple cart. 

And now, at last, triumphant amid the debris of centuries 
of tradition, liberated from every convention, supported by 
a public that will tolerate anything provided it has not been 
done before, the artist finds himself in the happy position of 
being able to thumb his nose at the world. It is a gesture 
that is a little more difficult to perform on the stage than 
elsewhere, but it can be done—is done, in fact—every day 
with varying degrees of grace. 

“Merdre,” says Ubu, and with that powerful word he 
ushers in an era. It is an era in which every sort and shade 
of merdre has been promoted, without shame and without 
discrimination, all the way from Merdre in the Rue Morgue 
to Merdre in the Cathedral. Ubu sets the pattern for the art 
of our time, most of all, perhaps, for the art of the theatre. 
It is significant that Jarry wrote his immortal masterpiece 
at the age of fifteen. It is scarcely possible to attribute to 
him at that tender age any seriousness of intention. Never- 
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theless Ubu Roi exhibits, even on the high-school level, a 
very satisfactory amount of hostility against the established 
order, together with those more transitory orders that have 
a way of getting themselves established from time to time 
for our sins. Ubu lends itself to a wealth of interpretation. 
Meaning nothing, it can mean anything: It has that sort 
of universality, and it derives an even deeper appeal from 
the fact that it is a ribald gesture at practically everything. 

The idea of art as revenge is certainly much too grand a 
notion to attribute to Ubu. Certainly it was no new idea in 
1896. All the same, we become increasingly conscious of the 
vendetta of the artist in the first decades of the twentieth 
century, and in recent years the aggressive side of art has 
had an impressive development, so much so that by now 
only the simple-minded still think of art as a benevolent 
imitation of life. After all, in order to prize the sort of sou- 
venir that is the specialty of the representational artist, it 
is necessary to feel a certain admiration for one’s environ- 
ment. The Victorian drama, even the seemingly impudent 
drama of Wilde and Shaw, exhibit a fundamental respect 
for the values of our culture. It is now fashionable to decor- 
ate those values with merdre, and thus adorned, they pro- 
voke the shudder of the expressionist, the nausea of the 
existentialist, the anger of the angry young men. The con- 
sequence is a wholesale shifting of representational art in 
the direction of distortion and caricature, and, in the drama, 
the production of aggressive fantasies of every sort; and 
such is the modern temper that the fantasies are, for the mo- 
ment at least, singularly to our taste. At any rate, in the last 
decades, revenge, not criticism, has been the keynote of art, 
and the avant-garde in the theatre has fulfilled itself by 
assuming more or less statuesque poses, ax in hand. 

The generation after Jarry witnessed the triumphant 
efforts of Pirandello to avenge himself upon life, as he said, 
by sapping its foundations in reality. It is true that in that 
regard the remarkable persistence of this playwright makes 
one think of the fury of a woodpecker, but unquestionably 
his drama has had a decisive influence on our generation. 
Precisely what takes place in Six Characters in Search of 
an Author, I am afraid no amount of analysis will reveal, 
but one thing is clear: At the end of the Pirandellian dem- 
onstration we find ourselves on what has since become 
familiar ground, in the midst of an intellectual morass from 
which there is no possible exit. It is the point at which the 
avant-garde theatre of our day most willingly sets its stage. 

Better places will be found, for the truth is that nothing 
of major importance has as yet resulted from the new move- 
ment in the theatre. In spite of all theory to the contrary, the 
stage continues faithfully to mirror nature. But the view- 
point has shifted, and the subject has, unhappily, a new look. 
The lyric theatre of Shakespeare and Racine mirrored a 
universe conceived by a Poet who was also a moralist. Its 
effects were poetic effects; its justice was poetic justice; its 
surprises exalted our idea of a benevolent providence. The 
ordered art of the Scribean theatre, in its turn, reflected a 
universe conceived of as a perfect mechanism, a miracle of 
celestial engineering. The Engineer did not ordinarily 

[continued on page 68] 
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he Balcony” pictures the world as a brothel populated by grotesque daydreamers. Principals in the New York production 


foreground, and Nancy Marchand, rear. (right) In lonesco’s “Rhinoceros,” a hit in Europe and due on Broadway in the 
the herdlike tendencies, and appearance, of rhinoceroses. Laurence Olivier and Duncan Macrae are in the London version. 


Genét’s “Deathwatch,” a psychological study of prison life, was given in New York in 1958, with Harold Scott, left, and Vic Morrou 








top left) Beckett's “Endgame” has two characters who spend all their time in ash cans. Nydia Westman and P. J. Kelly played the parts in 


Vew York in 1958. (top right) Donald Davis, assisted by a tape recorder, gave a virtuoso performance in the Beckett monodrama “Krapp’s 
Last Tape” earlier this year in New York. (below) The first work to focus international attention on Beckett as a playwright was “Waiting for 
Godot.” In the success/ul London production of 1955, the cast included Peter W oodthorpe, le{t, Paul Daneman and Peter Bull. 
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the college theatre— why? 


‘by Denis Johnston 


The old actor with the dangling lock of gray hair turned a 
steely eye on the eager young graduate director in the third 
row of the stalls. The rest of the cast stood around, waiting 
to hear what was going to come. The veteran had been ex- 
horted—if I remember rightly—to “float” his tones, and as 
it was only the last of a series of similar directives that had 
made a long and tiring rehearsal seem longer still, his reply 
was awaited with interest by all. 

“See here,” he began, carefully modulating his pitch. “I’ve 
been on the stage for forty years, and I can give it to you 
loud, soft, fast or slow. Which do you want?” 

This deplorable encounter reflects little credit on either 
side. The director's mode of expressing himself was ques- 
tionable, to put matters gently; it would have been easier 
to say, “Sorry, old man, I can’t hear you.” But it is equally 
to the point that the player—a busker of considerable ex- 
perience—was well able to endow his performance with 
many more subtleties than his retort suggested. It may be 
that the very length of his experience had made him oblivi- 
ous of the nuances that to him were mere matters of com- 
mon sense, The fact remains that this flurry (albeit a minor 
one) was another incident in the familiar cold war between 
the academic and the unacademic theatre, in which, gener- 
ally, neither side puts up the best argument in its own 
behalf. 

In the wide and hospitable breadth of these United States, 
college dramatics—if such a term can be forgiven—take 
many forms, ranging from the full-scale department of 
theatre, which has qualified graduate students together 
with celebrities who commute once or twice a week from 
Mecca, down to the humble, extracurricular Thespians 
Club, whose members rehearse in the basement of the 
gymnasium whenever the place is not required for volley- 
ball. But though they differ greatly in facilities and pre- 
tensions, they are all faced with the same basic question 
(which each answers in its own way, when it has any 
views on the matter at all) : What is the proper function of 
the college theatre? 

Is it an ivy-covered boot camp, training students for a life on 
the professional stage (but offering no guarantee that they 
will ever get there after graduation) ? Is it a medium for 
experiment in the production of plays that—rightly or 
wrongly—the average ticket-holder will never see again? 
Is it an opportunity for Mr. A. and Miss B. to pretend for 


Mr. Johnston has had firsthand experience in both the academic 
and professional theatres. Now on the faculty of Mount Holyoke 
College, he has been represented as playwright on Broadway and 
in London, and in his native Dublin, where he also was associated 


with the Abbey Theatre, and director of the Gate Theatre during 
the thirties. 
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one enchanted evening that they are Brando and Hepburn 
—and to demonstrate publicly that they are not? Or is its 
amiable and modest function to provide occasional enter- 
tainment for a college community that would otherwise 
have to go to the movies? Try as it may, it can hardly play 
to all four goals simultaneously, and the commonest source 
of its failures resides in so attempting, under prompting 
from various powerful pressure groups. 

Let us examine the objectives in turn, and see what happens 
in actual practice. First of all, is the college theatre any 
good as a school of acting? As a rule, it is frowned upon in 
that role by its proprietors. For some reason that escapes 
me, the teaching of acting is generally regarded as voca- 
tional training, which everybody agrees has no place 
amongst the liberal arts. Why that should be so is a mystery, 
when painting, piano-playing and even the craft of journa- 
lism are subjects that are sufficiently respectable to merit 
academic credit. Even where the speech department throws 
its cloak around him, the college actor still tends to be 
regarded as a rogue and a vagabond, and—here’s the rub— 
the professional casting offices usually take him at the same 
valuation. Here’s an even greater paradox: The American 
alumnus and alumna try to conceal their degrees when 
looking for work on the stage; in England, where few of the 
most successful stars have ever been near a college, nearly 
all of them manage to create the impression of having en- 
joyed a highly expensive education, which, however, is 
actually part of a social pose, and is not, as a rule, collegiate 
at all. 

So, reluctantly we may conclude that, although many of our 
colleges can and do provide first-rate training for the actor, 
they are not as reliable a route to a job as are the metro- 
politan acting studios—even the type whose first lesson in- 
cludes this instruction: “Get up there and pretend you're 
wrestling with a crocodile.” On the other hand, I have 
noticed that the grads seem to find no difficulty in moving 
into useful and profitable appointments in other depart- 
ments of the professional stage, in television and even in 
the movies, as assistant directors, designers and writers. 
Even more are able to apply their training to work in other 
colleges and high schools, where faculty members with the 
ability to produce a play are coming more and more into 
demand. So here, in fact, are several fields in which the 
instruction of a college theatre is not only of value, but is 
recognized as such. 

As for the second function—as a forum for the presentation 
of good uncommercial plays that are unlikely to be seen 
again after graduation—here is something that, in theory, 
at least, has undeniable value. In actual practice the worthy 
intention has a way of getting fouled up with the fourth 
possible purpose—the provision of suitable entertainment 





tor the community. That is particularly the case when visits 
from those sinister groups known as parents and alumni 
are imminent. Why parents and alumni should generally 
be regarded as the source of a special problem is never 
quite clear. After all, they are people, like anyone else. In- 
deed, now that I come to think of it, I am in both categories 
myself. 

However, let us see what so often happens, and consider an 
imaginary but not unusual situation in the early part of 
the spring, when The Troubadors, an unpretentious, extra- 
curricular college dramatic society, are considering what 
they are going to do next. (If there is a club with such a 
name, I apologize for its use. I refer, of course, to no 
particular club or college but to an amalgam of them all; 
to those situations in which dramatics are supposedly stu- 
dent-run, and come under the wing of no department, except 
in so far as a faculty coach—and here I have used another 
dirty word—may be employed to keep an eye on what is 
going on.) The Troubadors have interests that naturally 
defer to all other academic claims upon space, time and 
finance. They rehearse whenever the stage is not needed for 
required lectures and the like. Whenever they try to raise a 
rumpus over their difficulties, in protest against such a 
manner of operating, they are informed that “in previous 
years the club somehow managed to do all right.” The im- 
plication is clear: The present sufferers must be peculiar- 
ly incompetent. The group’s independence, in practice, 
amounts only to a responsibility for its own financial losses. 
And the worse it does, the more are the reasons for not tak- 
ing it seriously. Accordingly, some neurosis is usually to be 
found in the ranks of The Troubadors. 

An annual forgathering is coming up, and although the 
committee for the occasion is divided over the matter of 


whether to do Blithe Spirit or Lysistrata, some pressure is 
put upon the officers to stage a play that meets with the 
following requirements. The work chosen must: (a) be 
short; (b) be well-spoken-of by the English department 
(the most vocal critic of The Troubadors) ; (c) come with- 
in the category known as “light”; (d) be calculated to 
titillate the interest of unwilling fathers, and still be accep- 
table to well-read mothers; (e) contain at least six leading 
roles; (f) be likely to bring credit on The Troubadors 
without requiring much in the way of rehearsals that might 
impinge upon study time for the approaching examinations. 
At first blush it might be imagined that there is no such 
play, but in the long run the committee, the director and the 
dean jointly come to the conclusion that Purple Dust, minus 
a few of its broader passages, might just provide the lucky 
answer. After all, the stage directions are not read aloud, 
and “it depends on how it’s treated.” Thus, all the prereq- 
uisites for a really disastrous evening are already lined up. 
The cuts will annoy the O’Casey fans, and the others also 
will be unhappy. The production will be underrehearsed, 
and—because of the boredom of volunteer needlework—it 
will have to be dressed in the costumes previously used in 
The Power of Darkness. Several of the men will drop out 
during the preparations—they didn’t want the parts in the 
first place—and will be replaced by others who will not 
know their lines. And the flood, with which the third act 
is supposed to end, will not be a success because a ball and 
a forum during the final week of rehearsals will have pre- 
vented this technical headache from being practiced on the 
stage until the night before the show. It is probable that at 
least half the customers—engaged as they will be with con- 
ferences and reunions—will not be in their seats until at 

[continued on page 69} 


The noted French playwright-director Jean Renoir staged the premiére of his “Carola” in May at the University of California, where 
he served as a faculty member during the spring semester. Robert Goldsby (right) collaborated on the English adaptation of the work. 





the Medusa,” an antiwar work written by Georg Kaiser in 1943, during his exile from Germany, had its American premiére last 


this production by the’ ttre of Wesleyan University. Clinton J. Atkinson staged the play, set in a lifeboat adrift in the Atlant 


nt Benét’s “John Brown’s Body,” in Charles Laughton’s adaptation, was presented as a staged reading in January by the Yale 


of Drama, under the direction of F. Curtis Canfield, the school’s dean. The original Benét poem won a Pulitzer prize in 
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lejt) Shakespeare continues to be a staple. “Romeo and Juliet” was a recent offering of Long Beach State College, under W. David Sievers’ 


direction. (right) Brecht’s “The Private Life of the Master Race” was given during the spring by Hunter College. Bernard F, Dukore directed. 


(left) The Carnegie Institute of Technology production of “Love’s Labour’s Lost” was staged by Henry Boettcher. (right) Helen Hayes’s appear- 


ance as guest star of “The Skin of Our Teeth” was one of the high points of the past season’s drama program at St. Mary's College in Indiana. 








a community-theatre quiz 


by John Wray Young 


A community theatre is any theatre in a city or town. 
False. 

It is the Yorm—not the location—that determines the right- 
ful use of the term “community theatre.” I have frequently 
used the word “volunteer” to define the quality essential to 
community theatre. Certainly it is the spirit of the citizen 
working at play production as an avocation that is the uni- 
fying element of the whole vast enterprise. 

Two organizations in the same town may have almost iden- 
tical structures, in the sense that each has a director, a de- 
signer, actors and technicians. Each is supported by the 
community. But there is an underlying, and essential, differ- 
ence. In the first group the actors are paid. It is known as a 
professional resident or stock company. There are about a 
dozen of them operating during the winter season in the 
United States. In the second group the actors give their tal- 
ent as a community service, and here we have what is called 
a community theatre. Occasionally an Equity player or two 
may be brought in as “guest stars.” 

The number of community theatres can only be estimated 
—and estimates range from 50,000 to 135,000. Many are 
connected with churches, recreation departments—even in- 
dustry. 

Community theatres are in competition with university thea- 
tres in the same locality. 

False. 

There can be no conflict between community and education- 
al theatres administered under the proper philosophy. They 
are interlocked—to their mutual advantage—in the present 
form of the American theatre. I believe it was the develop- 
ment of the little theatres in the second decade of this cen- 
tury that speeded the development of the college theatre de- 
partments in the third decade. 

By the 1940’s hundreds of drama departments were turning 
out thousands of well-trained theatre people. Many became 
teachers of drama; a few found careers in the professional 
theatre; some were employed as directors or designers by 
community groups; the great majority turned to other live- 
lihoods, and confined their work in their community thea- 
tres to avocations. As a consequence, standards rose, and 
the cycle was complete when the improved quality inspired 
high-school students working with the community groups to 
enroll in college drama departments for formal study. 
The Cleveland Play House and Western Reserve Univer- 


Since 1936, the author (as director) and his wife Margaret Mary 
(as designer) have headed the Shreveport Little Theatre. Mr. 
Young is also nationally known as former president of the Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association (1959), and as author of 
several books on community theatre. The latest, “How to Produce 


the Play,” a joint effort of the Youngs, will be brought out by 
Dramatic Publishing Company this month. 
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sity, Wayne University and the more than seventy com- 
munity theatres in greater Detroit provide examples of the 
close and pleasant co-operation that exists in many places 
between the academic and community playhouses. 
Community theatres are a recent development. 

False. 

Although community drama has received greater attention 
from the press and public in recent years, the idea has been 
in practice for almost a half century. There had been some 
activity in the field prior to 1912, but it is generally agreed 
that 1912 was the year when the little theatres (the popu- 
lar name at the time) made a definite impact. Maurice 
Browne’s Chicago Little Theatre, the Toy Theatre of Bos- 
ton, and the Wisconsin Players were among the groups do- 
ing significant work in that year. In 1914 the Indianapolis 
and the Duluth Little Theatres were founded—and there 
were others. 

In 1909—perhaps speaking as a prophet unaware of his 
full wisdom—Percy Mackaye forecast the form when he 
wrote his dream of a new kind of theatre: “There is par- 
ticipation, there is creative expression, there is neighborly 
ritual.” 

Community theatres are better organized today than they 
were several years ago. 

True. 

We are speaking, of course, of the organization of groups 
within much larger frames: states, regions, the entire coun- 
try. Many theatres in the past were splendidly organized 
internally, as self-contained units. But the widespread use 
of proven methods did not prevail because there was no 
communication between groups. 

Many of us have worked hard for a long time to develop 
effective organization, and it is pleasant to report exciting 
progress. The development, in most areas, has been logical. 
State groups, combining both community and educational 
theatres, have developed into regional organizations. 

Both the American National Theatre and Academy (ANTA) 
and the American Educational Theatre Association (AETA) 
have contributed greatly to the regional growth. Most or- 
ganized regions fit in the ANTA pattern. The oldest and 
strongest of these are the Southwest, the Southeast and the 
Northwest. New England, the Rocky Mountain area, north- 
ern California and the other regions matured a few years 
later. 

Efforts to bring community theatres together on a national 
basis failed several times, chiefly because the structure was 
not built from the grass roots up. The evolution of the 
1950’s—working up from the state into the region—has re- 
sulted in a foundation so solid that we now have high hopes 
that the latest national form will endure. This national 
structure came into being last December at the convention 
of the American Educational Theatre Association, and took 
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The new home of the Boise, Idaho, Little Theatre was designed by one of its members, A. L. Troutner. Most of the construction 
work was done by volunteers. Among next season’s offerings will be “The Crucible,” “The Great Sebastians” and “Harvey.” 


the form of a “provisional division” of that organization. It 
is called the American Community Theatre Association 
(ACTA); it can become a full division of AETA in three 
years, and may well anticipate a career as important as that 
of the Children’s Theatre Conference, heretofore AETA’s 
only division. All community groups have a standing invita- 
tion to affiliate with ACTA and (through it) with AETA. 

A community theatre should have a building of its own to 
function properly. 

False. 

4 building cannot insure a successful theatre operation, but 
a vigorous and hard-working group can solve its housing 
problem. Too often a beginning group thinks that a home 
of its own will be the answer to all troubles. Such an organi- 
zation will rush into debt, and even construction, before it 
has crystallized as an organization. Until it has crystallized, 
how can its needs with regard to a plant be known? Until 
the needs are known, how can housing be undertaken in- 
telligently? 

Several years of successful operation should precede the ac- 
quisition of a building—new or remodeled. Of course, it is 
never too early to begin planning. In every case, great care 
should be taken to make certain that the special architec- 
tural demands of theatre are met with satisfaction. 
Community theatres are using more professional directors 
and/or technical directors. 

True. 

It is true that there is a gradual increase in professional 
leadership in community theatre—but it is far too little and, 
in some cases, too late. The two grim facts responsible for 
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the pedestrian rate of acquiring professional guidance are 
the failure of educational theatre to recognize the large po- 
tential market for properly trained personnel, and the con- 
tent that many groups have found in volunteer direction. 
Not that I disbelieve in the volunteer director. For many 
small groups, volunteer direction will be the continuing 
condition, and the director can learn his arduous duties if 
the long and complex problems are mastered, as I have 
said in my book Directing the Play from Selection to Open- 
ing Night. 

In professional or volunteer, the teaching mind must com- 
bine practicality with inspiration. The important commu- 


nity theatres have grown where directors possessing such 


qualities have worked—and worked with continuity. 
Every community theatre faces the same problems in mak- 
ing theatre an important and successful factor in its town. 
False. 

Though we Americans may feel that our towns are becom- 
ing more and more uniform—and they are in appearance— 
there are differences with relation to the arts and, in par- 
ticular, community theatre. The differences need to be rec- 
ognized and evaluated if the group is to steer a successful 
course. The amount and type of industrial involvement, the 
presence of a college or a university, the predominance of 
a racial group, the amount and length of support given to 
the other lively arts—all are among the factors that should 
determine the shape of the community theatre. Unless the 
professional director who comes as a new resident is quick- 


ly and continually educated as to the quality of the town, 
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top) The Mummers Theatre, Oklahoma City, presented “A Streetcar Named Desire” in April. From left: Billie Dee Combs, Maurice Eaves, 
inne Smallwood, Bob Stone, John Mood. (below, left) A recent offering of the Antrim Players, Suffern, New York, was “Angel Street.” From 
left: Dusty Rhoads, Pat Perry, Mary Tanner. (below, right) A spring production of the Colonial Players of Annapolis, Maryland, was “Summer 
and Smoke,” with Lt. (j.g.) William J. McDonough and Mrs. Leland Smith as principals. All of the group’s activity is on a volunteer basis. 
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top) Cast members in the Theatre of Western Springs, Illinois, staging of “An Enemy of the People” (Arthur Miller adaptation) included, 


from left: Joy Macllraith, Vernon Schump and Dave Pettigrew. ( below, left) Another scene from the Western Springs production. From 
leit: Marie Brooker, Marty Smith, Joy Macllraith, Woody Baker, Lou Schauer, Larry Bailey, Dave McCracken. (below, right) The Attic 
Theatre of Appleton, Wisconsin, did the unusual: lonesco’s “The Chairs,’ with Emmy Bunks Gallaher and Maurice C. Stack. 





he may lead the organization astray, no matter how gifted 
he is as a theatre artist. 

Community theatres should not present recent Broadway 
successes but only original works or revivals of the classics. 
False. 

We of community theatre have long been chastised for not 
creating a nationwide 47 Workshop from which a new crop 
of O’Neills, Barrys, Howards and Rices would appear, full- 
blown, after we had produced the first plays of these would- 
be playwrights. I would be delighted to do a season of pre- 
miéres of the best new plays of six great playwrights—but 
it doesn’t work that way. The bright lights and lucre of 
Broadway still attract the best manuscripts, although many 
are singed into ruin by a Times Square production that re- 
sults, after a few performances, in a darkened theatre and 
a financial headache. 

We do a lot of original plays each year in community thea- 
tre, and a respectable number of classics, but we feel that 
our audiences also deserve to see the best of contemporary 
drama—and that best still has to be run through the cruci- 
ble of Broadway. Although we have only imagination and 
creativity to substitute for the money available to New 
York productions, our versions are often most satisfying. 
The education of a community-theatre audience is a long 
labor—and it is very easy to run away from them by suc- 
cumbing to the natural desire of directors to do “better” 
things. High-brows and high standards are not always 
found in the same bed in community theatre. A basic rule: 
Keep just ahead of your audience so they can follow you 
comfortably without any sense of going uphill—and never 
lose contact! 

Community-theatre directors should have sole responsibil- 
ity in choosing plays. 

False. 

Here is a procedural matter often more dangerous to the 
professional director than to the volunteer, a paradox that 
comes about because the latter is a resident of the commu- 
nity, and automatically tends to reflect the local viewpoint. 
The professional who is “imported” is inclined to worry 
about establishing his position as an artist; he needs to be 
doubly careful not to lose his audience. A play-reading com- 
mittee is an essential mirror into which the director needs 
to look constantly for guidance in play selection. In The 
Community Theatre and How It Works 1 devoted an entire 
chapter, “How Fearless Can We Be?,” to this subject. 
After twenty-four years with the Shreveport Little Theatre 
J am far from fearless—I keep looking in the mirror. 

The major problem of the community theatre is casting 
plays with competent actors. 


False. 
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For almost forty years an increasing number of people 
trained in theatre have been pouring from hundreds of col- 
lege and university drama departments. For most of them, 
work in community theatre is an avocation. Developing with 
them, as actors, through the years have been thousands 
more who have learned to act by acting, often with compe- 
tent instruction. Today the quality of acting in community 
theatre is one of its strongest points. In many cases the 
performances would be better if the directors were more 
qualified. 

The major problems are these: maintaining and increasing 
audiences, adopting true community-theatre stagecraft (in 
contrast with much still taught in university courses), peo- 
pling boards of directors with the best of civic leaders, and 
sound business management. 

There is room for more community theatre. 

True. 

If we believe that good community theatre deserves a place 
in the civic structure beside the church and the library, 
then the amount is limited only by the citizens’ desire to 
make their neighborhood the best possible place in which 
to live. Let me repeat what I have often said, “The Ameri- 
can community theatre involves a greater total number of 
participants than have ever worked in an art form, in any 
nation, in all history. Their number seems destined to in- 
crease as our American life continues toward enlarged lei- 
sure and a growing need for interesting and: enjoyable 
avocations.” 

The hope of the American theatre is the community theatre. 
True. 

That affirmative is based largely on statements by some of 
the greatest talents of the professional theatre. They see 
the community theatre preserving and creating audiences 
for the diminished professional theatre. In the years ahead 
they hope many community groups will develop into strong 
resident companies—that at last a healthy decentralization 
of professional theatre will be realized. 

When the change from avocation to profession will come, I 
do not know. At present, thousands of citizens have the 
double privilege of making their livings as citizens of their 
communities, and enjoying also the special pleasures of 
creative theatre. It is a combination of great attractiveness. 
Perhaps the strongest hope is that thousands of curtains 
are going up nightly on performances that often have merit 
—and that in toto are rising gradually in quality. Commu- 
nity drama has made the practice of theatre a respected 
part of the American way of life. If, as a nation, we come 
to regard the practice as essential—then, indeed, the an- 
cient art can anticipate a bright future. end 
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4 scene in Act II during an elaborate Hollywood party at the home of Manley and Jere Halliday. 
(From left: Bernard Kates, Michael Del Medico, Jason Robards, Jr., Nina Clair, Jon Cypher, Rosemary Harris, 
Ned Wertimer, Merle Albertson, Richard Kneeland, Nancy Kovack, Sybil White, Moultrie Patten.) 


the complete text of :—“‘the disenchanted’’—by Budd Schulberg and Harvey Breit 


©) Copyright, 1959, by Budd Schulberg and Harvey 
Breit. Based on the novel of the same name, Copyright, 
1950, by Budd Schulberg. 

Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 

All rights, including the right of reproduction in whole 
or in part, in any form, are reserved under International 
and Pan-American Copyright Conventions. Published in 
New York by Random House, Inc., and simultaneously 
in Toronto, Canada, by Random House of Canada, Lim- 
ited. 

Caution:—Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that The Disenchanted, being fully protected 
under the Copyright Laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the British Empire, including the Dominion of Can- 
ada, and all other countries of the Universal Copyright 
and Berne Conventions, is subject to royalty. All rights, 


including professional, amateur, motion picture, recita- 
tion, lecturing, public reading, radio and television 
broadcasting, and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is 
laid on the question of readings, permission for which 
must be secured from the authors’ agent in writing. All 
inquiries should be addressed to the authors’ agent, Ad 
Schulberg, 277 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
The amateur acting rights of The Disenchanted are con- 
trolled exclusively by Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, New York, without whose permis- 
sion in writing no amateur performance of it may be 
made. 

Lines from “Manhattan,” by Richard Rodgers and Lo- 
renz Hart. Copyright Edward B. Marks Music Corpora- 
tion. Used by permission. 


The Disenchanted was presented by William Darrid and Eleanore Saidenberg at the Coronet Theatre, 
New York City, on December 3, 1958, with the following cast: 


Shep Stearns George Grizzard 
Victor Milgrim Whitfield Connor 
Manley Halliday Jason Robards, Jr. 
Jere Halliday Rosemary Harris 
Soldiers Richard Kneeland. Michael Del 
Medico, Moultrie Patten, Larry 

Ward, Ned Wertimer 

Girls Merle Albertson, Nina Clair. 
Nancy Kovack, Sybil White 
Jason Robards. Sr. 
Bernard Kates 

_Salome Jens 

Jon Cypher 

Michael Del Medico 


3urt Seixas 
Freddie 


Wister La Sallie 


- 
* 
e Georgette 
» 
e Boris Shelpnikov 


Synopsis of scenes: act two: 


e Party Guests Merle Albertson, Nina Clair, 
Richard Kneeland. Nancy Kovack, 
Moultrie Patten, Larry Ward, 
Ned Wertimer, Sybil White 

John Leslie 

Eleanor Phelps 

Salem Ludwig 

Dorothea Biddle 

Ned Wertimer 


Dean Llewellyn 
Mrs. Llewellyn 
Prof. Connelly 
Mrs. Connelly 


Mr. Ridgefield 


Directed by 

Settings by— 
Lighting by 
Costumes by 


David Pressman 
Ben Edwards 
Jean Rosenthal 
Ann Roth 


act three: 


act one: 

4 winter's evening, 1939. : 
A beach shack near Malibu Beach. 
Old Business: Armistice \ ight, 1918. 
A soldier’s canteen, Paris, and 


Old Business: A Paris garret, 1920. 
Mid-afternoon, a few days later. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
Old Business: December, 1929. 

A mansion in Beverly Hills. 


Late afternoon, the following day. 
Attic room in Webster College Inn. 
Old Business: January, 1930. 

A beach cottage, La Jolla, California. 
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The curtain rises and the lights come 
up, revealing Manley Halliday’s beach 
shack. The furnishings are meager. 
The room is dominated by a work 


Stearns——Mr. Halliday! Mr. Halli- 
day! Mr. Halliday! [Shep Stearns 
walks into the shack. He looks around 
with curiosity and a touch of awe. He 
crosses to the table, taking in its clut- 
ter, touches the typewriter respect- 
fully, sits down in Halliday’s chair 
and gently types with one finger, as 
though interested in hearing the 
sound of the typewriter. Stearns jumps 
up as Victor Milgrim enters. He is 
expensively dressed and carries with 
him an air of assurance and success. 
Stearns addresses him, embarrassed | 
Oh, Mr. Milgrim. I was just trying to 
feel what his typewriter feels like. 
Vilgrim——He’s not here? 
Stearns——I knocked and nobody an- 
swered so I just walked in. 

Milgrim |Ilmpatiently |——Are writers 
unable to be punctual even when they 
insist on having appointments in their 
own——quarters? Stearns, the last 
time I saw Manley Halliday, he was 
living in a thirty-room mansion over- 
looking Beverly Hills. 
Stearns——Maybe he read my script 
and walked out into the ocean, like 
Freddy March at the end of A Star Is 
Born. 

Milgrim [With mild sarcasm |—I 
wish my writers would save their 
humor——such as it is——for their 
scripts. 

Stearns [ Pointing to a framed snap- 
shot on the desk] 


A picture of him with Ernest Heming- 


Did you see this? 


way in a fishing boat. “You write 
good- —” signed Ernest... How can 
a Pulitzer Prize winner like Manley 
Halliday put his name on the avail- 
able list like any hack? 
Vilgrim——Stearns, the names that 
turn up on the available list surprise 
me constantly. 

Stearns——If anyone had predicted 
that Manley Halliday was going to 
wind up working on Love on Ice with 
me, I would’ve said the odds against 
it were a million to one. I know what 
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table on which sits a beat-up type- 
writer. Alongside it is a pile of manu- 
script. The stage is empty. A knock 
on the door is heard and Shep Stearns 


you saw in the idea and I tried my 
best to give it to you, but what can a 
novelist like Manley Halliday see in 
it? 

Milgrim—At the moment, Stearns, 
he doesn’t see anything in it. He left 
word at my office that he and your 
script are incompatible. That’s why 
I’m here. There are two things a good 
executive producer must have: the 
ability to decide on the objective— 
and then use the personnel best 
equipped to attain it. My objective 
with Love on Ice is a freshly written 
college musical that will please the 
public without offending the college 
authorities. My choice of personnel 
—an energetic, disciplined junior 
writer, teamed with a man who was 
once the darling of the Ivy League. 
According to the critics, the only 
writer ever able to capture the true 
spirit of American college life. Ten 
years ago I offered Manley Halliday 
a small fortune to write for me, and 
he turned me down with a quip. Ten 
years—especially his ten years—is 
a long time. I’m here to change his 
mind. I’ve. always believed that—— 
[Manley Halliday enters, carrying a 
screen play. He is in his early forties 
and his face reveals the conflict be- 
tween a perennial youthfulness and 
the ravages of experience. His 
clothes, once the height of stylish- 
ness, are now a little worn and old- 
fashioned-looking| Good to see you, 
Manley. 

[He crosses to Halliday and shakes 
hands) 

Halliday— Hello, Victor; I’m sorry 
I kept you waiting. 

Milgrim—Not at all. We just ar- 
rived. Here’s the young man whose 
magnum opus you've been reading — 
Shep Stearns. 

Stearns——I still can’t believe it. 
You're really Manley Halliday? 
Halliday——Y ou make me sound like 
one of those three-name writers— 


act one 


enters. He is young, perhaps a few 
years out of college, dressed comfort- 
ably and casually. 


Really Manley Halliday. Won't you 
sit down? 

Milgrim——Thank you. Manley, I 
won't take no for an answer. 
Halliday—Victor, I walked to the 
end of the beach. I relayed my dilem- 
ma to my friends, the sandpipers and 
the sea gulls, and the answer is still a 
reluctant no. 

Milgrim [Ignoring the rejection|—— 
I don’t expect to win an Oscar with 
this one— as I did last year. But I 
know with your help we can make a 
pleasing valentine out of it. I think 
you'll find it an interesting challenge. 
Halliday—-V ictor, 1 don’t mind chal- 
lenges. It may seem erratic; I ask you 
for a job... then I turn you down, 
but, surely, there must be something 
you need that I’d be better suited for. 
Milgrim——My approach to pictures 
is this: do a bread-and-butter film 
like Love on Ice—commercially 
sound, but of course, with what I like 
to think of as the Milgrim quality. 
And then, something off-beat, serious, 
tragic, Dostoievsky, Faulkner—may- 
be Halliday. But my next picture is 
Love on Ice. [He pauses to allow his 
softening-up operation to work; then 
rapidly presses on] And I’m prepared 
to guarantee you ten weeks’ work at 
fifteen hundred dollars a week. 
Halliday {Pensively |——I'd forgotten 
there were weeks like that. 
Milgrim——This could be the start of 
a very happy relationship. If we score 
with Love on Ice, as I know we can 
with the Halliday touch, then we'll 
talk about a forty-week contract at 
fifteen hundred a week with an esca- 
lator clause. 

Halliday [With sardonic humor |—— 
Victor, I don’t want to get on your 
escalator. I’m afraid I might not be 
able to get off. 

Milgrim——If it’s money you're 
after... 


Halliday—T'm not after money, pe- 
riod; I’m after money, comma. 
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Milgrim——Well, then, take the ten 
weeks. All I’m asking is a polishing 
job. 
Halliday [Pacing|—Victer, this 
script needs more than a polishing 
job. This script needs a new script. 
Milgrim——Then for God's sake, 
Manley, throw out the whole story 
line and write it your own way. Even 
though we hold on to the external 
values——Webster College, the winter 
Mardi Gras, the young generation, 
the ice show, the ski meet——you’'d be 
free to supply the internal values—— 
teal people, believable dialogue, wit 
instead of gags—— 
Halliday—Victor, I feel a little like 
Faust, torn betwixt angel and devil 
——and you're both of them. 
Milgrim——Isn’t any good producer? 
. Manley, with my film sense and 
your literary genius, we have a chance 
to create a new form that might revo- 
lutionize film musicals. 
Hailiday {After a deliberate silence] 
—Love on Ice——May Mr. Pulitzer 
have mercy on my soul. 
Milgrim——Manley, I’m delighted. 
I’m delighted——I know you'll be 
pleasantly surprised when you come 
to the preview. Now let’s get down to 
work. We keep Stearns on——most 
writers here find it useful to have 
someone they can bounce ideas 
against. 
Halliday—Sounds like a game of 
handball. With Stearns here a 
resilient wall. 
Stearns——I'll be the wall, even the 
ball itself——anything you need. 
Halliday—The grim truth is, I 
haven't collaborated with anyone 
sincé | worked on the Hasty Pudding 
show of——well——ninety-nine years 
ago. But I'll try. 
Miigrim [All business now |——We 
happen to have a time pressure on 
this one. The Mardi Gras comes up 
this weekend. My second-unit crew 
will be there covering all the events, 
but in order for them to shoot intelli- 
gently, we would need a step sheet by 
Friday night. 
Halliday—Siep sheet? 
Stearns { Matter-of-factly|——A step 
sheet is just an outline of the action 
step-by-step. It usually isn’t more 
than ten or twelve pages. 
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Halliday——Deadlines don’t bother 
me. I once wrote a pretty fair novel 
in a hundred and seven days. 
Vilgrim——That’s incredible . . . 
Stearns——Shadow Ball! I've been 
wanting to read that again. Why don’t 
they reprint it? I love that book. 
Halliday { Bitterly |The critics 
didn’t love it. “Typical of the irre- 
sponsibility of the twenties.” Quote 
“In a new decade, Mr. Halliday seems 
to be entering a strange house to 
which he was not invited.” 
Stearns——I know, but some of us 
thought it was just about the most 
subtle job of — 

Milgrim [Interrupting |—~-This week 
I don’t want you to think about 
dialogue, or any refinements of the 
story. You can do all that when you 
get back. 

Halliday——Get back? From where? 
Milgrim——From Webster. You and 
Stearns are flying to New York to- 
morrow. 

Halliday {Startled |——New York? 
Milgrim——Yes, I'll catch up with 
you at the Waldorf on Friday and 
we'll go up to Webster together. 
Halliday [Troubled|——Victor, I see 
no earthly reason for working on the 
script anywhere but here. 
Milgrim——A weekend at Webster 
will give you a fresh insight into this 
new generation of college kids. 
Halliday——They’re still the same 
little savages I used to know. Besides, 
Stearns here ought to know how his 


generation looks and talks and thinks. 


Milgrim——Manley, it’s not as if I 
were asking you to go to Tibet or 
Shangrila. 

Stearns——Y ou fasten your safety 
belt, you take a couple of slugs of 
whiskey, and you're there. Today it’s 
around the corner. 

Halliday {Softly|——Ten leagues be- 
yond ... the wide world’s end . . . 

| Agitatedly| For me it’s far. It’s very 
far. 

Milgrim——This is beyond argument. 
I already took the liberty of arrang- 
ing a meeting with the dean and a few 
of his colleagues on Saturday at five. 
I want you with me. Out here we 
think in terms of Academy Awards, 
but at Webster they seem to put even 
more weight on Pulitzer Prizes. 


Halliday——Victor, you're hiring me 
as a writer, not as a roving ambassa- 
dor of good will. 
Milgrim——Oh, nonsense——it’s just 
that I want my people where I need 
them. Now, don’t be stubborn, Man- 
ley. 
Halliday—TI'm not stubborn. I'm 
just stationary. Planes and Pullman 
cars give me bad dreams, 
Milgrim [Suspiciously, but suavely | 
——There’s nothing wrong with you? 
A screen writer needs a strong back 
as well as a good mind. You have 
been taking care of yourself? 
Halliday {Indignation, mounting to 
anger |——Victor, I’m too old for 
euphemisms. Am I positively off the 
booze? That’s what you mean, isn’t 
it? For two hundred seventy-nine 
days I have been drinking nothing 
stronger than Sunkist orange juice. 
[He pulls out a whiskey bottle from 
a closet | Take a good look at this bot- 
tle—a decent, well-behaved bottle 
-it’s lived with me for nine months 
and still a virgin . . . I’ve learned to 
eat and sleep and live and work on 
this workbench. I function here. I 
don’t have to go out into the world. 
I’ve had the world. I can bring it here. 
Milgrim——I'm not asking you to dis- 
rupt your life. All I’m asking is that 
you put in three days in New York. 
Halliday {Obsessively |——Why New 
York? Why three days in New York? 
Milgrim—Manley, how long has it 
been since you watched those kids 
meet under the Biltmore clock or 
studied the girls pouring into Grand 
Central to catch the Mardi Gras Spe- 
cial? I want you to move with them 
to Webster, seeing it with them, writ- 
ing it with their young hearts and 
their young eyes. 
Halliday [Wryly|——Help me, 
Cassius, or I sink, 
Milgrim [Laughing unhappily |—— 
Exactly one week from today you'll 
be back here again. 
Stearns——Seven short days, Mr. 
Halliday. We'll make them fly. 
Halliday——New York and I have had 
an old-fashioned divorce. We don’t 
even talk to each other any more. 
I’m finished with Manhattan——and 
Staten Island, too. 
Vilgrim——There must be something 
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about this you’re not telling me. 
Halliday——Isn’t there always? Vic- 
tor, I’m not telling you. I’m asking 
you to let me do this piece of work 
here, where we are now, right here. 
Milgrim | Sits and begins to write out 
a check |——Manley, I’m due back at 
the studio to see today’s rushes. I 
want to leave your first week’s check. 
I’m making it——two thousand dol- 
lars. My top salary for my top writers. 
[He hands the check to Halliday] 
Halliday——I'm sorry I can’t oblige 
you, Victor. I’m sorry I can’t oblige 
myself, 
Milgrim [Urbanely |——Hold on to it. 
If, in the morning, you decide not to 
keep it, simply return it to my office. 
Well, it’s wonderful seeing you again. 
Good night, Manley. 
Halliday—Good night, Victor. 
Milgrim [Walks to the door|——I’m 
counting on your coming to Webster 
with me. [Studiedly casual] By the 
way, you have a tuxedo. The dinner 
for us on Saturday night is black tie. 
[Milgrim exits] 
Halliday { After a brief silence |—— 
What a lovely world this must have 
been before Victor Milgrim invented 
money. [He crumples the check and 
throws it into the wastebasket. 
Stearns picks up his manuscript and 
quietly starts for the door. At.the 
door he pauses and turns in a mute 
appeal, but Halliday’s back is to him. 
He reaches for the knob. Halliday 
speaks, without looking up] So you 
read Shadow Ball? 
Stearns [Spinning around|——Mr. 
Halliday, please come to New York 
with me! Shadow Ball. Friends and 
Foes. The Lamps along the Park. 
Friends and Foes was my bible. Mr. 
Halliday, it’s my first writing job. I 
waited three years for this chance. I 
took a hundred odd jobs and wrote 
movie scripts at night in order to 
break through, and now I’ve finally 
done it. 
Halliday [Takes scenario, holds it] 
That’s your ambition—to be a 
movie writer? 


Stearns——After Love on Ice you 
probably don’t think I’m any kind of 
a writer at all. 

Halliday—This script is dreadful, 
Stearns, but every few pages I hear 
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your voice—good, isolated bits that 
stick out of your script like pylons. 
Stearns—Thank you, Mr. Halliday. 
Halliday——But the question is, 
Stearns, where was Love on Ice 
born? Not inside you——not inside 
Victor Milgrim. It is a celluloid baby, 
born of artificial insemination on a 
box-office counter. 

Stearns——But you can’t condemn the 
whole medium because of this one. 
Serious movies combine all the arts 
——and they carry a hell of a message 
all over the world. It’s practically the 
first international language. Look at 
Chaplin, The Informer, Ten Days 
That Shook the W orld——I have no 
illusions about this one, but if what 
you feel about me is true, I can say 
a little more the next time out, and 
then a little more after that and then 
——one of these days I can do a pic- 
ture I really believe in——about the 
dust bowl, Mexican wetbacks. .. 
Halliday——Ever higher and higher! 
Don’t you see you’re kidding your- 
self? If you write three bad scripts, 
the fourth will be worse, not better. 
The mask becomes the face, whether 
in politics or art . .. Remember that. 
Stearns——Okay, Mr. Halliday... 
Right now I’m only worried about 
this one. If you take it on it'll be a 
different story. We can raise it above 
a pot boiler... 

Halliday——If only I didn’t have to 
take on New York. 

Stearns——Look, we'll lock ourselves 
in, we won't even know we’re in New 
York. 

Halliday——New York will know I’m 
in New York. 

Stearns [Vigorously |—T'll pull up 
the drawbridge. I'll stand guard at 
the door. [Shyly] I'll type like a tiger. 
Halliday { Appreciatively |——F rank- 
ly, I’m surprised to find anyone of 
your generation who even remembers 
Friends and Foes. 

Stearns—Are you kidding? Boy, 
when Milgrim told me there was a 
chance I'd work with you it was like 
telling me I might work with Thomas 
Hardy or Joseph Conrad. In fact, 
when I first heard about it, I didn’t 
think you were still .. . 

[He halts awkwardly | 
Halliday—Still alive? Reports of 


my death have been exaggerated—— 
or should I say only slightly exag- 
gerated. 

Stearns—Boy, what made me think 
that? Maybe because the pace of 
those times was so fast and you 
caught it so well, that when the jazz 
age died—— 

Halliday——Why do you remember 
only the party scenes? It wasn’t all 
gin and confetti. I wrote other things, 
too. 

Stearns—lI used to quote that whole 
chapter on the argument between 
General Pershing and the Unknown 
Soldier. Funny, when I was working 
my way through Webster, we were all 
for proletarian literature. We used to 
tear you apart as middle-class, 
decadent, defeatist. But late at night, 
alone in my room, I found myself 
thinking through your ideas, living 
out your experiences, knowing your 
characters better than I knew my 
roommates. And your heroines—I 
fell in love with them all. What a 
parade of marvelous girls! That 
Leonore Woodbury. The way you first 
brought her in, wearing that polar- 
bear coat and nothing but that polar- 
bear coat. She was so real my dates 
used to get jealous, I talked so much 
about her. I suppose you’ve been 
asked this a thousand times, but was 
Leonore a real person? Did you real- 
ly know a golden-eyed jazz-baby like 
that? 

Halliday [Troubled|——No ... she 
wasn’t a real person. 

[Jere laughs, offstage. Halliday ap- 
pears haunted and dazed. Since Jere 
exists only in his mind, her laughter 
is not heard by Stearns] 

Stearns—I thought I read some- 
where she was based on your wife. 
Halliday {Hypnotically|——She was 
fiction. She bears no relation to any 
person living or dead. [Jere’s laugh 
is heard offstage again] She was a 
fiction. I created her from the cham- 
pagne threads and vapors of the 
times. 

[The past begins to encroach on the 
present: as the foreground lights dim 
and the background lights come up, a 
Paris army canteen establishes itself 
right in the shack, and behind it a 
Parisian street is visible. Simultane- 
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ous with this gradual change, couples 
in uniform dance into the beach 
shack to the music of “Smiles” played 
by a piano and a trumpet. Couples in 
uniform are laughing and singing and 
shouting “Fini la guerre” and “Vive 
armistice.” Stearns is lost in the 
foreground shadows, Jere dances in 
with an American soldier. She is a 
beautiful girl, with red-gold hair, 
dressed in a lovely ball gown of the 
period. Although Halliday is still in 
his beach-shack clothes, he now wears 
them as though they were the uniform 
of a young captain. Now he is the at- 
tractive Manley Halliday of 1918) 
Jere [Just coming on|——I feel cham- 
pagne-yellow tonight! 

Hailiday——I said over and over she’s 
fictitious. She never existed. She 
wasn’t true. 

First Soldier——Peace. Peace! 

Second Soldier——La guerre est fini! 
[Jere dances in flirtatiously, and sev- 
eral adering soldiers pick her up and 
carry her around the room with mock 
pomp and circumstance | 

Jere [Regally |——I declare a holiday 
throughout the realm! Let the slaves 
drink wine! 

[She is put down amid cheers. Halli- 
day approaches her | 

Halliday——Y ou are the most beauti- 
ful woman I have ever seen. 

Jere [With a broad French accent] 
——That is not important. 

[They stand, fascinated by each 
other, as the other couples dance and 
continue to celebrate behind them] 
Halliday——Perhaps mademoiselle 
will be good enough to say what is 
important. 

Jere——Dancing. Pleasure. To be gay 
——these are the only truths. 
Hailidey——But are you not too at- 
tractive to bother abc at definitions of 
truth? 

Jere—Ho-hum. 


_Halliday—1I bore you? 


Jere——Being told I’m beautiful? 
Why shouldn’t it bore me? Generals 
and privates tell me. Even handsome 
captains. [Halliday salutes smartly] 
I have eyes. I can see that I am beau- 
tiful. I look into the glass after the 
bath and I say to myself, “How much 
more beautiful you are than those 
stupid pink nudes of Renoir.” 
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Halliday——Perhaps some day soon I 
shall be fortunate enough to be per- 
mitted to agree with you. 

Jere—Ish kabibble. 
Halliday——Hah. So you've picked up 
some of our slang. 

Jere—Yes, these slang is, how you 
say, very funnee of uz——what you 
call bed-pillow French. 
Halliday——Y ou’re not French. Come 
clean now. Who are you? What do 
you do? Why aren’t you in uniform? 
Jere—lI will tell you a secret but do 
not be frightened. I am a sorceress. 
Halliday——Apprentice or profes- 
sional? 

Jere—lIt’s Armistice night——let 
them court-martial me! If I have to 
face a firing squad I'll die as a woman 
—not as a corporal— 
Halliday—Rebellious and lovely 
corporal—TI salute you! Don’t leave 
me! Don’t vanish. [The music stops. 
She moves toward the crowd | 
Sittensie! I have got to talk to you. 
[They sit facing each other across the 
table | 

Jere—I like intense men. Who are 
you? 

Halliday——Some days I’m Christo- 
pher Wren building my own cathe- 
dral. Some nights I’m Toulouse- 
Lautrec on the prowl with paints and 
brushes. I might even try to be a 
writer. 

Jere—tThat’s it. You are a writer. 
Halliday——How do you know? 
Jere—It’s the one you find hardest 
to say. 

Halliday [Thoughtfully quiet|—. . . 
One day I met a German soldier in 
Belleau Wood leaning against a shat- 
tered tree, writing a sonnet. And we 
talked about Schiller. 

Jere—In the very eye of the holo- 
caust two enemies meet and talk 
quietly together about Schiller. And 
your commander would have hated 
you both. 

Halliday—If I could be a novelist, 
that’s what I’d write about. 
Jere—Friends and Foes. That’s your 
novel! 

Halliday——F riends and Foes, by 
Manley Halliday! . . . I like it. 

Jere [Standing up|——Then, Manley 
Halliday, write it! I'll make you write 
it. If you don’t, I'll haunt you. 


[She waves her hands over his head 
as if casting a spell] 

Halliday {Standing up and facing 
her|——Who are you? 

Jere—I am me and me is I 
Lawless, flawless Lorelei 

If I should die before I try—— 

Will you put a penny on my eye? 
Halliday——Y ou'll never die. You're 
my eternal jazz-baby Lorelei. 
Jere—Oh, I love writers . . . I've 
loved hundreds of them. [Halliday 
retreats indignantly | Such a grim 
look, m’sieur. You are not by any 
chance an agent of the Saréte? 

[She backs away] 

Halliday {Following her)|——Madam— 
I have been shadowing you for years. 
Your name is Hilda Von Fruhling- 
Spitzel Horsthausenschaft, Operator 
Thirty-two X! 

Jere—Ach, Ausgefundet! [“Till We 
Meet Again” is played] That’s the 
last song; I have to leave you and say 
good night to everybody. 
Halliday—Don’t be so gregarious. 
Jere—It’s my job. I'll tell you a 
secret—I love my job. I wish that 
wars would go on and on and on, only 
without any shooting, so that these 


patriotic orgies would go on and on 
too. It makes me feel so conscien- 


tiously promiscuous, 

Halliday—Just be promiscuous with 
me. 

Soldier——Come on, Jere, we're going 
on to the Ritz Bar. 

Halliday {Ushering crowd out good- 
naturedly |——We'll catch up with 
you in an hour. Just tell them at the 
Ritz that the Armistice isn’t official 
until General Pershing and Gracie 
Fields arrive. [They all laugh, and 
the soldiers and girls exit, some 
singing “There's a long, long trail.” 
Halliday and Jere stare at each other 
for a moment in silence| Never 
imagined that there were eyes like 
yours. Blind as turquoise and seeing 
asa cat. [Kneels left of her] Or as 
though your eyes were made to see 
something other than objects. You do 
see, don’t you, Jere... What do you 
see? 

Jere [Mystically|—1 see spinning. 
I see the world spinning. I see inside 
you spinning. 

Halliday—-Should I take you seriously? 
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Jere Never completely . . . but 
always a little. 

Halliday {Seriously |—I’ll always 
remember that. 

Jere——“O terrible frisson des 
amours novices sur le sol sanglant!” 
Oh, the agony of new love on 
bleeding earth. Rimbaud and bright 
lights never seem right together. He 
wrote by the light of hellfire! 
[Halliday turns off the overhead 
lamp | One of these days I’m going to 
astonish the world with my transla- 
tions. But now when I try to put 
Rimbaud into English it goes so 
dingy and-—blah! 

Halliday——Then why try? 


Jere——l love to dive deep. I need to 


climb high. 
Halliday——I never wanted anyone or 
anything so much. 

[He takes her in his arms] 

Jere It’s three in the morning, my 
lipstick’s all smeared, my hair’s a 
mess, I feel older than Elsie Janis’ 
mother—and you still want to seduce 
me? 
Halliday 


hunger. I can hear the wine singing, 


Your mouth is my 


and you're the youngest old-enough 
girl in the world. And I’m all the 
determined young men. 

Jere—And I'm all the undetermined 
young women. That’s dangerous. 
Halliday {Kisses her|\——Jere .. . 
Jere... 

[In his passion he begins to unbutton 
her dress 

J ere——Mannie, I hate that feeling 
... fingers under my clothes. 
Halliday——Jere . . . please. Please! 
Jere——When it happens, we'll both 
know and we'll come to each other 
and our clothes will fall away. 
Halliday——Jere, you must! You 
must! 

Jere—tThere isn’t anything in this 
world that I must! Except die. And 
I'll never forgive God for that! 
Halliday—Y ou’ll never die. You're 
ageless and timeless. Promise me 
you'll look exactly as you do this 
moment a hundred years from now. 
Jere {Backing away slowly and sen- 
suously |—Mannie, I promise . . . I 
promise. 

[The Paris scene fades as Jere backs 
off and disappears. The lights change 
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and we are once again in the present 
with Stearns and Halliday] 
Halliday (Upset, striking the table 
sharply |\—She wasn’t true, I tell 
you. She wasn’t true! 

Stearns | Uneasily |——The critics 
sure convinced a lot of us... 
Halliday——I don’t care what the 
critics say. Oh, why in God’s name 
don’t the critics write about the sins 
in our books instead of titillating the 
public with our personal lives. I’m 
through with personal lives. Until 
today, no more than two people 
crossed the threshold in the last nine 
months. 

Stearns——How did you ever wind up 
in a—hideout like this? 
Halliday——One day I was twenty- 
eight—and the next day I was forty. 
And when you’re forty, you think 
about all the books you should have 
written. How little time there is left 
to do them in. On my fortieth 
birthday, I hadn’t worked on a book 
for eight years. I found myself 
walking along the beach, until I came 
here. It looked like me. Ramshackle 
—on shaky stilts, a few leaks in the 
roof. This is where I make my stand, I 
told myself. I went into training: 
tough daily workouts on that Corona; 
eat, work, walk, sleep—eat, work, 
work— 

[He falters and, with Stearns’ help, 
lowers himself into a chair | 
Stearns——What is it? You'd better 
sit down. 

Halliday——Sorry. Look—get out of 
here. I'll be all right. 

Stearns——Y ou want me to call a 
doctor? 

Halliday [Gaining control|——I can 
handle it. Sugar in the blood. Should 
have used the old needle and taken 
my insulin, Portrait of the artist as 
a middle-aged ascetic. When I fall 
behind this way I get shaky . . . wish 
I could turn this model in for a new 
chassis. 

Stearns—lIs this why you can’t come 
to New York, Mr. Halliday? 
Halliday——New York is a terrible 
chance and it’s too late for chances. 
The stakes are too high. 
Stearns—Sure they’re high, but 
together we’re a cinch to satisfy 
Milgrim. 


Halliday——Do you think I'd subject 
myself to the ignominy of Victor 
Milgrim’s available list if I didn’t 
have an end beyond the end of merely 
satisfying Milgrim? No, Stearns, no. 
These are the stakes I’m talking 
about! 

[He strikes his piled-up manuscript] 
Stearns [Drawn to the manuscript, 
reading |—Folly and Farewell. 
You're writing again ... you’ve got a 
book! 

Halliday—It’s what I’ve been 
dragging along with me all my life 

. .. Please! Don’t read that! Nobody 
can read that until it’s finished. 
[Stearns steps away from the table] 
Stearns—I'm sorty, Mr. Halliday 

. .. 1 think it’s wonderful news. 
Halliday—It would be better news 
if I ever got it done. 
Stearns——When did you start writing 
again? Is it going well? 

Halliday {Ironically |——Oh, I've 
been writing—letters to creditors, 
explaining why checks are not 
enclosed, and to an angry army of 
bill collectors the same message. Oh, 
I’ve been writing. 

Stearns——Y ou mean, with a Halliday 
novel in that Corona you can’t get 
your publishers to get you off the 
hook? After all your fantastic 
success? 

Halliday——F antastic success! But 
commit the unforgivable sin of fail- 
ure and the temple doors are 
slammed in your face—the gods of 
Manhattan are more ruthless than 
Jehovah. Stearns, on my last visit to 
New York I stayed in a third-class 
hotel and ate Fig Newtons. I couldn’t 
call my best friend in the world—my 
editor, Burt Seixas—because I owed 
him two thousand I knew he could 
use. I was afraid to go down to the 
lobby for fear that some enterprising 
sob sister would trap me for one of 
those riches-to-rags human-interest 
yarns. Nothing fails like success. 
God, I hate that city. 

Stearns—But this time it has to be 
different! The Waldorf, a Milgrim 
picture, a fat expense account—that’s 
the way to go to New York. What a 
place it is .. . the life of that city. 
Halliday—tThe dead of that city . . . 
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and the crazy thing is I know I’m on 
to the one big book of my life. I’ll 
show them: the doubters, the scoffers 
and, goddamn them, the forgetters! 
The trick is to endure. 

Stearns [Jumping up excitedly |— 
Look, if this movie job is the only 
way back to the book, I’d be damned 
if I'd let anything scare me off it. Not 
New York, not Milgrim, not Webster, 
not my Love on Ice, not nothing. I'd 
just let it roll off my back. I’d do any- 
thing I had to as good as I can, as fast 
as I can, and get back to the book. 
Halliday——Not so fast, Stearns. The 
choice is slower and harder than that. 


Six months ago I made your deci- 


sion: a quick job so I could clear the 
decks for my last big war. But should 
a man do less than he is able to do? 

I worry about that. I keep thinking 
that every time a man betrays his 
total gift, his unique ability, the 
universe fails. 

Stearns—I don’t think the universe 
ever fails. At its worst, maybe it 
falters—that’s it, it falters. You'll 
come back to your book and you 
won't have to cheat on it. You can be 
faithful to it, because you'll come 
back with a clean bank account, a 
free mind and a clear conscience. 
[He picks the crumpled check out of 
the wastebasket] Just multiply two 
thousand dollars times ten weeks and 
you've got it. Don’t you see you've got 
it? 

Halliday——Ten weeks times two 
thousand dollars makes twenty thou- 
sand dollars—minus agent’s fee 
leaves eighteen thousand, and taxes 
takes it to sixteen thousand eight 
hundred ... [He begins to work it out 
on paper]... Jere’s hospital and 
alimony leaves . . . thirteen thousand 
four .. . and Douglas’ tuition and 
allowance makes it twelve thousand 
... then the one-must-pay-back per- 
sonal debt, which leaves seventy- 
three hundred dollars seven thou- 
sand three hundred dollars clear. 

| He takes the manuscript from the 
table and talks to it] My friend, I 
have to leave you for a while, but 
don’t get discouraged, don’t go away, 
you bastard. I'll be back. 

Stearns [With sudden realization] 
— Then you're going to go? 
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Halliday [Quietly] It'll be like 
making a pilgrimage to my own 
grave. 
Stearns [Wildly|——Oh.. . . this calls 
for a drink! Oh, I forgot . . . 
Halliday { Amiably|—That’s all 
right. You can do the drinking for 
both of us. 
Stearns-—It’s a dream, going back to 
the old Alma Mater with Manley 
Halliday. Boy, will the old school eat 
that up! 
Halliday——Say when. 
Stearns—Okay. When! To our first 
Oscar! Who’s Hecht and 
MacArthur? To Halliday and 
Stearns! 
Halliday {Trying to capture Stearns’ 
mood |—The Rover Boys at the 
Waldorf. 
Stearns—The Rover Boys at 
Webster! 
Halliday { Asking for reassurance | 
—It’s going to be all right? 
Stearns——Oh, it’s going to be a lot 
better than all right! According to 
the Milgrim Law of Cinematics, with 
your brain and my back we ought to 
make one hell of a screen writer. 
[His enthusiasm is infectious | 
Halliday——Let’s give Milgrim not 
only the Milgrim quality, but some- 
thing better than that. 
Stearns—Sold! We'll knock them 
dead on Saturday at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. 
Halliday——Ah, that fatal five in the 
afternoon. The Dove and the Leopard 
wrestled at five in the afternoon. 
Stearns—It was five o’clock by all 
the clocks. It was five in the shade of 
the afternoon. 
Halliday——Our first collaboration. 
[Excitedly, after they both laugh 
happily] Stearns . . . Shep, Shep— 
Shep! Its beginning to work. I’m 
going to sit down and wind up that 
obstinate Chapter Six tonight. When 
I come back I'll be all set for Part 
Two of Folly and Farewell. Oh, God, 
I feel like a writer again. 
Stearns——Great! Work well, my first 
and best collaborator. [He strides to 
the door) Y'll pick you up at the 
crack of dawn in Victor Milgrim’s 
Cadillac. You'll recognize it because 
it’s painted green . . . like money! 
[Stearns exits] 
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Halliday [Sitting down to work |—— 
The fundamental character of every- 
one ,. . the bottom-dog nature in 
them . .. the strength and weakness 
in them . . . the color of their moods 
... the living and the loving! 

[Jere enters as the lights change, 
bringing with her a sense of the past. 
They are in a Paris studio in the early 
twenties. Jere carries a new hat | 

J ere—Darling, I feel all aquamarine 
today. 

Halliday [Lovingly |——Go away. 
Leave me alone. 

| He sprawls on his stomach and tries 
to write | 

Jere—Darling, I have a delicious 
surprise for you. 

Halliday—1 haven't time to think 
about you today. 

Jere [Modeling the hat |——Look 
isn’t it madly elegant? I bought it for 
you. I want my husband to ravish me 
in my Reboux hat. The four hundred 
francs we saved for bread and 
sausage ... it’s on my head. On this 
head sits our entire menu for a week. 
Doesn’t that prove we're not earth- 
bound? 

Halliday— Our last four hundred 
francs, Jere, you moon-struck des- 
perado. What am I going to do with 
you? 

Jere—Thank me, darling. My 
extravagance will bring us luck. The 
time to celebrate a triumph is before 
it happens, because—that will make 
it happen. Tomorrow the world will 
go out of its mind over Friends and 
Foes. 

Halliday—1 love you. 
Jere——Champagne at Maxim’s. 
We'll be so rich we won’t need money. 
Halliday——Y ou soothsaying dunce 
... What am I going to do with you? 
Jere——Waltz me at midnight to the 
Rosenkavalier— 
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Halliday—Go away! 

Tere——There was a time... last 
week ... when my being in the next 
room was too far. 

Halliday—I love you through the 
wail, but tonight I need an hour. Go 
and fix Rimbaud. Knock him dead. 
Jere—-That horrible, wonderful 
Rimbaud. I’m giving him up. I’ve 
decided that if people want to read 
Rimbaud, let them learn French . . . 
I'll finish my Rimbaud if you take me 
to Rapallo, where I'll overwhelm 
Ezra Pound with my translations. 
And then we'll both be rich and 
famous. 


act two 


Friday afternoon, four days later, a 
suite in the Waldorf. Stearns is 
typing in the sitting room. The floor 
is littered with discarded balled-up 
paper. He is interrupted by a knock 
on the door. 

Stearns [Rushing to the door |—— 
Manley! Where— 

[He opens the door. Burt Seixas 
enters. He is a middle-aged man of 
medium height, on the unpressed, 
tweedy side, with something of the 
library about him] 

Seixas—I'm Burt Seixas, an old 
friend of Manley’s. 

Stearns——Oh, you’re Manley’s edi- 
tor. Come on in! I’m Stearns. 
Seixas—I read about you and 
Manley in the morning paper—not 
without, a certain qualm. Isn’t Manley 
here? 

Stearns—-He went out to get some 
air. Let me have your coat. It’s been 
rough. We’ve been cooped up for 
three days in this Park Avenue trap. 
His complexion was about the color 
of this—it’s one thing we've plenty of 
—blank paper. 

Seixas——Your graveyard of dead 
ideas. Only two kinds of writing 
come easy. A natural writer ex- 
pressing himself and a natural hack 
with no self to express. 

Stearns {Exasperated|—The only 
self being expressed around here is 
Victor Milgrim. Look at these tele- 


Halliday——We'll never be rich and 
famous if you don’t let me work. 
Jere—But I feel fabulous and 
wicked. 

Halliday——Go away—not far away, 
just far enough. For an hour. One big 
hour. One ten-week hour. 

[The lights begin to change again, 
suggesting that the past is slowly 
giving way to the present] 

Jere [Ecstatic|——We'll go to every 
warm corner of the world. 

Halliday {Determined |——Ten weeks 
in hell—I’ll make them fly. 
Jere—In the mornings we'll walk 
naked into the sea. 


grams. “Please phone me soonest you 
think you have story line worth dis- 
cussing. See you Friday. Warmest 
regards. Victor.” Here’s the last one. 
“Worried by your silence. This is 
Friday.” It doesn’t even say regards 
and it’s signed Milgrim. 
Seixas—Does he have to send you a 
wire to tell you what day it is? How 
is Manley taking New York? He 
doesn’t seem too upset? 
Stearns—He’s not chasing chamber- 
maids down corridors. But his mind 
—it keeps chasing ghosts! 
Seixas—Down the corridors of his 
past. 

Stearns——Yeah, yeah, that’s it! I 
never met anyone who—roots around 
in his memory so much. The past is 
right on his skin! 

Seixas—I worry about his ghosts in 
New York. 

Stearns——Won’t you sit down .. . On 
his way out just now he had the 
strangest look on his face—as if there 
was a ghost waiting out there for him. 
Seixas [Tapping his pipe|——Mr. 
Stearns! There haven’t been any 
phone calls at crazy hours—four or 
five in the morning? 
Stearns——Yeah. We did have a 
couple. But we decided it was that 
insomniac Milgrim, so we let it ring. 
Seixas——He wasn’t anxious about a 
call from anyone else? 
Stearns——Mr. Seixas, our anxiety 


Halliday—Then back to the living 
and the loving . . . 

Jere—In the afternoons... 
Halliday——Ten furious months . . . 
Jere—We'll flirt with the dolphins. 
Halliday—tT11 make them count. 
Jere—In the evenings we'll whisper 
at sidewalk tables. 

Halliday——A second chance! 
Jere—aAnd in the nights . . . 
Halliday—I can do it! 

Jere—In the nights .. . 
Halliday—1 can do it! 

Jere—Oh, Manley—in the nights! 
Halliday [A little less certain} ——1 


can do it! Curtain 


for this week is Victor Milgrim. 
Seixas—-He didn’t say anything 
about seeing his wife—Jere? 
Stearns—From everything he’s told 
me, she’s the last person he’d want to 
see. 

Seixas—She was always the last 
person he wanted to see and she was 
always the first person he did see. 
Stearns [ Agitated|——Do you think 
that’s where he’s gone? 

Seixas—I hope to God not. The last 
time he came to New York I begged 
him not to see her, but—of course he 
did. It was a nightmare. Manley dis- 
appeared. I hunted for him in three 
states. I hate to tell you what condi- 
tion I found him in. 

Stearns { After a momentary pause, 
quietly |—Oh, my God! Now and 
then it hits me how sure I am about 
what I don’t know . . . Between Mil- 
grim’s telegrams and Manley’s ghosts 
I'll be an old man at twenty-six. 
Here, Mr. Seixas, you can publish 
them—“The Collected Telegrams of 
Victor Milgrim.” [Shouting crazily] 
Manley . . . where the hell are you? 
... I’m sorry, Mr. Manley . . . Mr. 
Seixas. You see, I think I’m going out 
of my mind. On Monday I was a 
normal, healthy, well-adjusted junior 
writer. You want to play a game of 
chess? 

Seixas——Stearns, has Manley been 
drinking? 
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Stearns——No, not a drop. He’s 
solidly on the wagon! 
Seixas—Thank God! I always worry 
about that when he’s near Jere. 
Stearns {Indignantly |——What hap- 
pens? Every time he climbs up she 
drags him down? 
Seixas——It was never as simple as 
something one did to the other. It was 
always the two of them doing it to 
each one of them. They danced in a 
champagne haze on the rooftop of the 
world. Jere could have made a first- 
rate poet if she had any discipline or 
any confidence, They always had too 
much money and always needed 
more. She could do so many things so 
brilliantly and all the time she was a 
failure, and though it seemed incred- 
ible at the time, he was failing, too. 
He caught the writer’s most dreaded 
disease—silence—years and years of 
silence. I could never get him started 
again. 
Stearns——But he has started again! 
Seixas——This movie? 
Stearns——No, I'm talking about a 
I ovel. 
Seixas [Rising with excitement |— 
What makes you think he’s working 
on a novel? 
Stearns——I saw it. I touched it. He 
carries it around as if it were a live 
bird in his pocket. 
Seixas——That’s my old Manley! You 
sure‘ 
Stearns——Yeah, he’s calling it Folly 
and Farewell. 
Seixas——After all these years. That 
manuscript has been accident-prone. 
One draft was lost on a train, An- 
other version he tossed into the sea. 
“Flaubert wouldn’t have liked it,” he 
said. A third time .. . there was a 
third time. 
Stearns {Moving toward his type- 
writer |——I wish to hell he’d come 
back. I can feel Milgrim’s propeller 
slicing off the top of my head. 
Seixas [Walking to the telephone | 
I'd better phone Jere. 
(Halliday enters unobtrusively. He is 
elegantly dressed in his best clothes 
of ten years before. He looks fresh 
and revived | 
Halliday——Y ou can call off the 


bloodhounds! 


Stearns——Boy, am I glad to see you! 
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Halliday {Slowly and noncommit- 
tally approaching Seixas |——It was 
such a fine day I decided to walk to 
the Plaza. I renewed my acquaintance 
with the fountain, had a chat with a 
distinguished old horse, who re- 
minded me of the days when we used 
to take hansom cabs at four o’clock 
in the morning. [He embraces Seixas 
with great warmth| Burt, you old 
bastard! 

Seixas [Embracing Halliday |—— 
Manley, you old wanderer! 
Halliday——Let me look at you. 
You're wearing that same old jacket 
and that same old tie and—the same 
old Dunhill Willa Cather gave you. 
Seixas——And you still have those 
same precocious school-boy eyes. 
[Turns to Stearns| | remember when 
he came into my office with his first 
novel . . . those eyes reflected such 
impossible assurance, I made up my 
mind to dislike the book. But the 
book insisted on being liked. 

[They laugh | 

Stearns——Manley, we got another 
wire. Any minute now we'll be getting 
his messages in person. 
Halliday——Give me five minutes. 
Shep, I wasn’t just talking to horses 
on my walk, I even had a few notions 
about Love on Ice. 

Stearns—Okay. I'll grab a shower 
and we'll crack it this time. Mr. 
Seixas, nice to meet you. 

[He exits into bedroom] 
Seixas——Manley, Manley, after all 
these years! After the fire I heard a 
thousand conflicting stories from a 
thousand different friends. 
Halliday—I never had a thousand 
friends—I had nine hundred and 
ninety-nine hangers-on and you. 
Seixas——Well, the past is past. 
You've survived fire and ice—And 
now, you secretive, conspiratorial so- 
and-so, you’re writing again, you're 
rewriting Folly and Farewell. 1ll 
take the first chapters with me and go 
over them tonight. 


Halliday (After a brief pause|——No. 


Seixas——What do you mean no? 
Why shouldn't I plunge right in 
tonight? 

Halliday—No, Burt, no! Not until 
I’ve written the last word. 
Seixas——Come on, now— 


none of your guff. 

Halliday [Pacing the room |——Burt, 
it’s as simple as this: I don’t want you 
fighting for my unfinished sym- 
phonies ever again, suffering through 
those announcements of a new Halli- 
day novel for the fall list, the spring 
list, the never-never list. I want to be 
able to come to you and say, here it 
is, all finished, and I defy you to find 
one lifeless word, one inexact phrase, 
one idle gesture. Burt, I have a book! 
It’s all there, in these palms. No 
matter how long I go with my hands 
in my pockets, the book is still there, 
in these hands, and I can pick it up as 
though I’ve never been away. 
Seixas—It’s awesome how much you 
sound like the old Manley. 
Halliday— Like the older Manley. 
Seixas——F or God’s sake, be careful. 
These expéditions can be treacher- 
ous. My phone hasn’t stopped 
ringing. 

Halliday [Sadly |——On my way back 
from the Plaza I found myself 
walking up and down Jere’s street. 

I even pressed the little black button 
next to her name, but when she 
buzzed back I turned around and ran. 
Seixas——Now that you’ve decided to 
survive, you've got to think of her as 
dead. 

Halliday——What do you think I’ve 
been trying to do these last ten years? 
Seixas—I never said it was easy. 
But you've got to dedicate yourself to 
yourself. 

Halliday—I'm trying! More than 
trying—I’m doing it. 

Seixas [He takes his hat and coat and 
goes to the door |——That’s good 
enough for me. You sure you won’t 
change your mind and let me see 
what you've got done, just for old 
time’s sake? 

Halliday——F or new time’s sake, let 
me do it my way. 

Seixas—All right, Manley . . . Don’t 
answer that telephone! 

[He exits] 

Halliday [After a pause |——C’mon, 
Shep, let’s get on the ball! I’m for 
cracking this thing! [/n a half- 
whisper | Besides, I’ve got used to not 
being alone... : 

Stearns [Briskly entering |——Hey, 
you're picking up the jive pretty 
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good. Now let’s have one of those 
ideas you got off that old horse in the 
park. 

Halliday-—Well, somehow they 
sounded better out of doors. 

Stearns { Disappointed |——This is in- 
doors .. . Why don’t we take another 
look at some of the starts we’ve had— 
bad, lousy and indifferent. [He 
crosses to Halliday with the waste- 
basket. Halliday takes it and selects 
a crumpled ball of paper| One of 
them just might do it. [The telephone 
rings. Stearns takes it up slowly | 
Hello ... oh! Just a minute, I'll see— 
It’s Mrs. Halliday. 

Halliday ( W hispering urgently |—— 
I'm not in! I’m not in! 
Stearns—-Sorry, I don’t see him in 
his room. He must've gone out .. . I 
don’t know when he'll be back. Yeah. 
[He hangs up, troubled] Manley, do 
you mind if I ask you a question? 
Halliday——Yes! Now let’s get back 
to work. 


Stearns [He reads from one of the 
crumpled papers on the table |\—— 
Boy, this one hasn’t improved with 
age... [He looks at another as 
Halliday reads his page with diffi- 
culty] Say, what if we go back to my 


waitress? This time she’s not a gum- 
chewer. She’s sort of a social-register 
Hepburn type who’s had a hassle 
with her old man. He threw her out 
and... 

Hailiday——Have you ever heard of a 
waitress who turned out main line? 
Stearns——Hell, if you applied that 
test to every script, you’d have no 
movies. 

Hailiday—What I want to know is 
what makes a gir! like that do a thing 
like that. I knew a girl on Long 
Island who was brought up in the 
most proper blue-stocking way. Even 
when she was eighteen her parents 
had to approve her beaux and she 
had to be home by eleven. It was the 
insecurity that comes with money. 
Who will love me for myself alone? 
When she busted out, it was a 
Vesuvius. Last I heard of her... 
Stearns [Jumping up with excite- 
ment |——Say! That’s an idea. We get 
a girl who's in the middle of an ado- 
lescent rebellion, really wild! I knew 
a girl like that. A sixteen-year-old 
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kid, daughter of a minister across the 
river from Webster, and hot as a 
pistol. Polly Ann Dean! The boys 
called her Dizzy. One night a quarter- 
back brought her into the dorm and 
sold chances on her. She stayed nine 
days and that boy made his tuition. 
Halliday { Laughing | Dizzy Dean! 
That’s a good one! 

Stearns——The campus cops moved 
in and took Dizzy home. The quarter- 
back was expelled. 

Halliday——Oh, that’s too bad. 
Stearns [Quietly |—He was only 
third string. 

Halliday [After a pause, thought- 
fully |For the movies we might 
have to clean it up a little. We could 
get Jeanette MacDonald and give her 
a few songs to sing. 

Stearns {Laughing |——MacDonald 
would be terrific! We could get 
George Raft for the boy. Poor third- 
string quarterback working his way 
through college. 

[He flips an imaginary coin in the 
familiar Raft manner | 
Halliday——With Peter Lorre as an 
exchange student! . .. He’s majoring 
in Krafft-Ebing and Advanced Rape 
One. 

Stearns [Approaching Halliday |\— 
Lorre’s date is Mae West. She’s a 
freshman at Smith. Her mother 
warned her about those Webster 
wolves. 

Halliday {Standing up}|——So she 
rooms with Dizzy because she thinks 
she'll be safe with the minister’s 
daughter. Instead of Love on Ice, 
we'll call it Dizzy’s Raffle-Dazzle. 
[They laugh together] 

Stearns [Explosively breaking his 
laughter |—Aw, come on! I feel like 
Huck Finn, laughing at my own 
funeral. 

Halliday—T'm sorry. 

Stearns [Going to the typewrite,; |—— 
So am I! Let’s get back to work. 
[There is a momentary silence. 
Halliday, grimacing, picks up an- 
other crumpled sheet from the waste- 
basket] 

Halliday {Chuckling quietly ]}—I re- 
member once I had a fierce deadline 
in St. Moritz and Jere .. . 
Stearns—Honestly, Manley, 
couldn’t we give up on all that? This 
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is now. I know it’s dull as hell, but 
this is Victor Milgrim’s generation 
and he’s on my back. 
Halliday—Okay, laddie, okay, okay, 
okay. Let's box it. I feel a little of 
Victor Milgrim’s breath on my neck 
too. And it makes me sick. 

Stearns [ Anxiously|——Did you take 
your insulin? 

Halliday—Remind me later. I'l] 
take it later. 

Stearns—Can you work without it? 
I keep coming back to the script. 
Halliday [With sudden confidence | 
—tThe script! We’re going to be all 
right on that. 

Stearns [Puzzlcd and impatient] — 
How? Tell me how we'll be all right 
on that? 

Halliday {Mysteriously |The blue 
sky-rack! That’s what we've got to 
get now. We’ve got to get that blue 
sky-rack. 

Stearns [Disbelieving |——What’s the 
blue sky-rack? 

Halliday {Inspired |—It’s some- 
thing you pull out of the blue. It’s a 
rack. Everything hangs from it. 
Reach for that blue sky-rack. Sud- 
denly, everything fits, everything's 
solved. 

Stearns [Indignantly |—What is it? 
It sounds like a fairy tale, a magic 
lamp, just another lousy romantic 
idea, 

Halliday—No. Not magic. Inspira- 
tion! It happened to me a dozen 
times in a dozen hotel rooms. 
Stearns—Bunk! 

Halliday——How would you know? 
It wasn’t only me—it happened to all 
of us. We were the generation of the 
blue sky-rack. 

Stearns—I'm fed up to here with 
your generation. So you had talent, 
you and a few others. That doesn’t 
make a generation of geniuses. No 
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wonder the whole thing came down 
on your heads. Your age was bank- 
rupt from the start. 

Halliday {Gradually self-hypnotic | 
——Bankrupt! Why in one year, nine- 
teen twenty-five, we published 
Theodore Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy, Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith, 
John Dos Passos’ Manhattan Trans- 
fer, and The Great Gatsby. We had 
luminous books by Glasgow, Cather 
and Wharton. The unique beginnings 
of Hemingway, Faulkner, Eliot, 
Cummings. And it wasn’t only our 
serious stuff. It was an age of wit and 
brilliant laughter. We had Bob 
Benchley, Ring Lardner, Dottie 
Parker and Archy and Mehitabel. 
Our athletes—Jack Dempsey, the 
Babe, Red Grange, Big Bil! Tilden— 
it was the Golden Age. Yes, and our 
stage was alive. Bankrupt? We had 
O'Neill, George Kelly, Don Stewart, 
Eddie Justus Mayer. And we had 
actresses! We were all in love with 
our stars—maybe that made the dif- 
ference. We knew how to give them 
the feeling they were grander than 
anyone had ever been before. I don’t 
know, maybe I’m just getting to be 
old and crotchety, but it seems to me 
our magazines were better, the Mer- 
cury and Vanity Fair, and the New 
Yorker was fresher and more alive. 
And our songs—why were our songs 
so much better? “Ain’t Misbehavin’ ” 
and “My Man” and “Who”—I'll 
never forget the first time I heard 
Marilyn Miller sing it—and the 
Garrick Gaieties: “Now tell me what 
street compares with Mott Street in 
July?” .. . You don’t have anyone 
who twinkled like Marilyn Miller, 
haunted you like Jeanne Eagels—I 
even think our movie stars were 
better. Valentino was so much more 
what he was than any of yours today, 
and Doug had more energy, and 
Pickford and Gish were more wistful, 
and Barbara LaMarr and Swanson 
were more stunning and Carmel] 


Myers was wickeder and Clara Bow 


was wilder and Alice Joyce and Billie 
Dove had that breath-taking beauty 
you don’t see any more. And we had 
Lindy. God how we loved Lindy! 
Coming out of nowhere and going 
into everywhere—a living 
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symbol of the blue sky-rack. 
Stearns | Quietly, still somewi 

under the spell |——Boy, you « 

had me... Billie Dove, “Ain’t Mis- 
behavin’,” all those writers in one 
year—you make it sound like all the 
joys, the pure, untroubled joys we 
Depression kids were cheated out of. 
[ Raising his voice] But Lindbergh! 
You can have your Lindbergh. We 
give him back to you! 
Halliday—There’s the difference. 
Your Lindbergh is the bitter recluse, 
the political appeaser, the Luftwaffe 
apologist. Our Lindy was the blue- 
eyed boy, the Lone Eagle, Horatio 
Alger in an airship conquering space. 
No politics. Pure heroism and 
romance. 

Stearns [With fervor |——Pure 
bunkola! You weren’t only romantic 
about Lindbergh, you were romantic 
about youth——what were your cele- 
brated sheiks and flappers but a 
bunch of feather-brained kids writing 
slogans on old Fords? You were ro- 
mantic about your writers—art for 
art’s sake, above the battle, let’s pull 
the wool over each other’s eyes and 
go to bed. What a party! You were 
even romantic about the stock 
market! 

Halliday——We had a war to end 
wars. We saw how hollow that was, 
so we had a party to end parties. 
Stearns { Angrily |——And boy, you 
did it! You left us to clean up the 
mess—breadlines and small civil 
wars between strikers and state 
police, and young writers so busy 
starving and picketing for writers’ 
projects that they had no time to 
write. 

Halliday {Impassioned |——There’s 
always an excuse, isn’t there? If 
you're a writer, you find time to write, 
you make the time, invent the time. 
create a new clock with a bigger day 
and longer hours. Your boys weren't 
writers—they were politicos, junior 
Lenins. Our fellows had to write. 
They were writers. They would've 
written in jail—all they'd ask for was 
a pencil. 

Stearns—Is that the most important 
thing? Writing? Just writing? What 
about pain and misery and social in- 


justice? 


Halliday—tThat’s the mistake your 
thirties generation makes—sepa- 
rating the two. Writing, art, music is 
a luxury. When the going gets tough 
you've got to get rid of the arts— 
unless they're a weapon in the class 
struggle— Oh, I’ve read your pam- 
phlets. Art is superfluous, inconse- 
quential. But art isn’t—hbecause it’s 
man looking at himself naked, 
knowing mankind, telling men a 
thousand truths, bringing them face 
to face with the issues that life itself 
poses, with all its mysteriousness and 
all its wretched beauty. 
Stearns——Champagne and circuses! 
You starve people and there isn’t any 
art, there isn’t any humanity, there 
isn’t any Friends and Foes. There 
isn’t any “What street compares with 
Mott Street .. .” What do you think 
there’ve been revolutions for? Those 
people love art, but they’re hungry, 
goddamn it, and they’re not going to 
appreciate life’s sweet mysteries of 
love until their bellies are full. You 
jazz-age guys never understood that 
and that’s why the world’s in a mess 
now, a real sorry mess. And we're in a 
mess now. You and me. You and I, or 
whatever the hell the grammar is. 
Talking about the twenties, pulling 
the twenties around you like a 
raccoon coat when we're supposed to 
be pulling a movie together——you’re 
driving me nuts! [He breaks off, 
frustrated I need a belt! [He walks 
decisively to his overnight bag, takes 
out a pint bottle of whiskey and pours 
a drink| I promised myself I wasn’t 
going to drink during working hours, 
but I feel the moment has come! My 
girl put this in for luck. Hah! 
Halliday [Silently watching him 
drink |——I think you’ve put your 
finger on the tragedy—what is man’s 
true interest? The whole consort of 
one’s being trying and trying, or a 
fraction of one’s being writing a 

mov ie? 

Stearns [Striding toward Halliday} 
—yYou know something? At this 
stage of the game I don’t care! That’s 
your answer. If a hood has a gun 
pointed at your head, you don’t 
speculate. That’s your answer. We 
have a gun pointed at our heads and 
I’m sick to death of not doing some- 
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thing about it. That damned novel is 
burning a hole in your pocket and I 
don’t care any more, I’m beginning 
to doubt you’ve got anything there. 
Halliday {Shocked |——What? 
Stearns——Oh, sure, you’ve got words 
down, but I don’t think you know the 
score any more and I’m fed up— 
Halliday { Furiously |—_—Why, you— 
young—young—[The telephone 
rings as they stand face to face, fists 
clenched, Halliday’s voice falls off to 
awhisper|... young... 
Stearns [ Answering the phone |—— 
‘o, he hasn’t come back yet. 
I don’t know where he is. 
[He hangs up| 
Halliday { Subdued |——Thanks. 
Stearns——And I wish she’d stop 
calling. I’m not a good liar. 
Halliday—I know what you're 
thinking—Lindy outlived his time 
and so did Manley Halliday. 
Stearns [His voice rising again|—— 
You're right! You’re exactly right, 
Mr. Halliday. 
Halliday——Well, you're wrong. 
You're exactly wrong, Mr. Stearns. 
They told me that once in Positano 
and I showed them— 
Stearns {Furiously |——You’re all 
coked up with dreams of past glory. 
Once in Positano! Once upon a time! 
Halliday {With a touch of despera- 
tion |——I'm not talking once upon a 
time. I’m talking right now. What 
I've got in my pocket— 
Stearns——Y ou write a novel? You 
can’t even write a lousy movie script! 
You're all talk now. 
Halliday——All right, Shep! Okay, 
Shep. No dreams, no talk. I'll show 
you! [He slowly reaches for his 
manuscript in his inside jacket 
pocket and painfully holds it out to 
Stearns | Now, you go ahead and read 
that. If it doesn’t say something to 
your new, Depression-proud, cock- 
sure generation—if it doesn’t say 
anything—I mean it, if it doesn’t— 
I’ll tear it up. You be the judge—you 
yourself. [Stearns hesitatingly 
reaches with both hands for the 
manuscript. Halliday, with difficulty, 
finally lets go. He holds his hands as 
though they had lost something pre- 
cious, as Stearns turns with concern 
toward the typewriter and their un- 
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finished movie outline. Halliday stops 
him] You read. I'll write... And 
don’t worry—the blue sky-rack. [He 
walks to the typewriter as Stearns, 
reading slowly, moves to the bedroom 
door. Halliday begins to muse aloud, 
a preliminary to work, as Stearns 
exits| Ski captain... waitress... 
Put them through what I know... 
throw them into my whole sad, funny 
world... [The past begins to creep 
into the room. Music is heard, and a 
song is being sung, all from another 
room; the songs suggest the late 
nineteen twenties; lights change and 
Japanese lanterns are lowered as 
part of the decoration for an elaborate 
Hollywood party. The Waldorf 
sitting room becomes a drawing 
room, beyond which a moonlit swim- 
ming pool is visible] ... my whole 
funny, sad world... 

[Party guests are drifting into the 
room as Halliday, once again, be- 
comes transformed into a younger, 
handsomer, gayer man, not through a 
change in clothes, but through his 
style and manner | 

Freddy [A successful movie director 
with an English accent |——Aren’t 
you Hallidays marvelous! Here you 
are, giving this wonderful party for 
Rin-Tin-Tin’s stand-in while bankers 
can’t think of anything to do about 
the crash except jump out of hotel 
windows. 

Georgette [A vivacious starlet |—— 
Parties raise morale and circulate 
money. Maybe more parties will 
solve the whole thing. 

Halliday {Showing the effects of 
alcohol, but self-confident |——Geor- 
gette, you may have the new Herbert 
Hoover slogan: A chicken in every 
pot and a party in every patio. 

Man [A cigar-smoking casting direc- 
tor |——It must be marvelous to have 
so many famous friends come to your 
party. How do you do it? 
Halliday—It's very simple. When 
these friends arrive and I don’t know 
them, I introduce myself. 

[He shakes hands with the man, 
introducing himself. They all laugh] 
Girl—That’s Victor Milgrim! 
Georgette—wWho he? 
Freddy——Just the youngest genius 
in Hollywood. 


Halliday—tThis year. 
Milgrim——There you are, Manley. 
Beautiful party. I suppose it’s no use 
trying to lure you into doing a picture 
for me? 

[The guests stroll out toward the 
music | 

Halliday—Pictures——what are 
they? 

Milgrim [Chuckling |——Just our 
blood .. . Not even if I signed the 
check and let you fill in the amount? 
Halliday—T d write it for ten mil- 
lion, I'd buy the studio and close it 
down. 

Milgrim {Lightly |——Forget I men- 
tioned it. 

Jere [Entering, but still talking ina 
frenetic and gay mood to invisible 
people in the next room. She wears a 
stunning gown of the period, and 
elaborate jewelry |——Larry, you 
parlor snake! The moment I turn my 
back, you start necking with your 


wife. I knew you were cheating on me. 


Milgrim [Turning to her |——Mrs. 
Halliday, can’t you prevail on your 
husband to give me a few months of 
his time for a small fortune? 
Jere—I'd never let him work for the 
movies. He’s too talented. 
Milgrim——Well, it’s a beautiful 
party. 

[He exits with a girl who has been 
waiting for him] 

Halliday {Grimly]——l’ve been look- 
ing for you all evening. 

Jere—No, you've been avoiding me 
all evening. I smiled at you across the 
room and you turned away. I’m Jere 
Halliday. Didn’t we meet in Paris on 
Armistice night? 

Halliday—-Y ou or somebody — 
probably somebody—ordered six 
additional cases of champagne. 
That’s seven hundred more dollars 
we don’t have. 

Jere——You’re spoiling our party with 
statistics. Champagne, it’s naturally 
expensive. What happened to the 
money we had last week? 

Halliday [He reaches for her neck- 
lace and jerks it off |——You’re wear- 
ing it tonight. 

Jere—Your're spoiling our party. If 
we have to talk about things, let’s do 
it after the party. 

[She begins to sob] 
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Halliday——One of these days there 
won't be any after the party. You 
never used to cry. Are you crying be- 
cause you're drinking or drinking be- 
cause you're crying? 

Jere [Violently |——Stop analyzing 
me! Will people never stop analyzing 
me? First that horrible doctor in 
Vienna you made me go to. 
Halliday—He was doing you some 
good. You should’ve stayed. 
Jere—He was an old goat with 
lascivious fingers. I hated him! 
Halliday——It was the truth you 
hated. You're lying to yourself. For 
months I’ve been trying to get you to 
help me draw up our balance sheet. 
Not just our finances, but of our lives, 
where we're going, what we’re doing 
to each other. Oh, Jere, Jere, let’s not 
get stuck in this tunnel of loveless- 
ness. 

[| Wister La Salle enters. He is a 
famous Hollywood singing star, tra- 
ditionally handsome] 

La Salle—How drab! Making love 
to your own wife! 

Jere [Going to La Salle |——Wister, 
how clever of you to come for me at 
this moment. 

La Salle—How are you, Halliday? 
[To Jere] I’ve been searching this 


windy stable for you——you dissipated 


choir boy. 

Jere—Oh, Wister, you’re heaven. 
[As La Salle is about to leave with 
Jere, Boris Shlepnikov enters, as do 
a number of the party guests, and this 
stops the departing couple. There is 
subdued merriment and furtive ex- 
changes of anticipation among the 
guests. Boris is a small man, immacu- 
lately dressed, with decorations and 
ribbons and a beard of Czarist vin- 
tage | 

Boris [With a marked Russian ac- 
cent |—-Mr. Halliday, may I present 
myself——I am Boris Ilyitch Shlep- 
nikov. No doubt you have seen some 
of my famous sculptures. 

Halliday {Preoccupied |——Yes, yes 
... 1 guess so. 

Boris——I have done some of the most 
famous beauties in the nude, lovely 
creatures all. 

Halliday [ Absently |——Interesting 
work. 

Boris——But my most beautiful 
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models cannot compare to the ravish- 
ing Mrs. Halliday. 

[He gestures toward her and Jere 
curtsies | 

Halliday—Thank you. 

Boris—The red-gold hair of a Degas 
beauty. Eyes that would turn the 
meekest of men into Casanovas. 
Shoulders that plead for caresses. 
Halliday——Now, look! 

Boris—In the name of art, you must 
permit your wife to come to my studio 
in Carmel for one glorious week. 
Halliday {Incensed |——Not for one 
day! 

Boris——Y our charming wife has al- 
ready agreed. 

Halliday—Jere! 

Boris—To sculpt the human body, I 
must know that body——search out its 
most delicious secrets—— 
Halliday——Why, you son of a bitch! 
[He violently grabs Boris and hurls 
him against a chair | 

Boris [ Alarmed |——Hold it, Mr. 
Halliday, don’t you know who I am? 
Jere—Mannie! 

Freddy [Pulling Halliday off Boris | 
—TIt’s only a joke. It’s Gus Jones! 
Boris {Pulling off his fake beard and 
speaking in his natural American 
tongue |——Yeah, Mr. Halliday. 
Your wife hired me to rib the guests. 
I just pulled it on Doug about Mary 
and he thought it was a howl. 
Halliday {After a pause, he smooths 
down the lapels of Boris’ jacket }——I 
think it’s sadistic. You’re fired. 
Jere—Mannie! 

[Boris exits rapidly as the other 
guests leave with varying degrees of 
surprise and disappointment and 
even mocking laughter. Jere tries to 
communicate with Halliday but he 
turns away coldly] 

La Salle [To Jere}|——Our fans are 
clamoring for us. What shall we sing? 
Jere [Desperately gay|——A duet 
from La Bohéme? 

La Salle—By Fats Waller! 

[He jazzes up Puccini as they exit. 
Now that the room is cleared, Halli- 
day sees Seixas, who has entered un- 
obtrusively during the Shlepnikov 
incident | 

Halliday——Burt! What are you do- 
ing in this madhouse? 
Seixas——Manley, we were supposed 
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to meet tonight. 

Halliday——F orgot about this party. 
Forgot everything. Shouldn’t’ve for- 
got you. Y’know, I love you, Burt. 
[Pours himself a drink] Have a 
drink. 

Seixas—No, thanks. We don’t have 
much to say to each other, do we? 
Halliday——Whatever it is, though, 
this is a hell of a place to say it... 
Seixas——Manley, it’s the first time 
we have to say no. 

Halliday—I'm over the hump, Burt. 
Got the novel practically finished, 
broken its back. 

Seixas——Y ou were over the hump 
three years ago. Manley, the firm is 
fed up. 

Halliday—They’re crazy! Folly and 
Farewell is a good novel, best I’ve 
ever done maybe, most personal true 
story of me, Jere, you—whole sad, 
funny world. 

Seixas—I've run out of ammunition. 
And now with the crash——it’s im- 
possible. Just look at this crazy house. 
How the devil could even a hack 
writer work here? 

Halliday—TI've lost the gift, the 
knack, for clearing the decks. 
Seixas——Manley, break away! Take 
Jere and go somewhere. Don’t tell 
anybody, tear out the telephone, and 
work! 

Halliday——My will power, my bank 
account, my marriage, my work—— 
need work! What a panic it’s been! 
[The sounds of music and drunken 
laughter from the next room grou 
louder] 

Seixas——You’ve got your talent. 
That bank hasn’t gone under yet, an‘ 
never will. Just change this terrible, 
terrible life—— 

[Guests spill into the room and begin 
to chase each other as they shriek and 
laugh drunkenly | 
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Man-——Come on, Hallie boy, we're 
going to play water polo. 
Actress——One team with their 
clothes on—— 

Man—The other with their clothes 
off, 

| They start to remove bits of their 
clothing as they dash toward the 
pool} 

Seixas——I've got to get out of here! 

| He leaves abruptly as Jere and La 
Salle run through the room in pursuit 
of the disrobing guests. Halliday 
steps between them, forcing Jere to 
remain as La Salle departs | 
Halliday { Drinking|——Jere, what do 
you see in an ass like Wister-dear? 
Jere—I see a silly handsome darling 
with a golden voice. 

[She starts off. He blocks her way] 
Halliday——A golden ass! .. . Jere, 
I love you. 

Jere—it's not fun any more, Mannie. 
Halliday——F or God’s sake, we’re 
older! We've got a six-year-old boy. 
You're not content to drink from the 
fountain of youth. You keep leaning 
over to see your own image. And you 
keep falling in. You’re drowning. 
Jere—TI'm not leaning over to see 
myself. I’m trying to fish you out. 
Halliday——Well, you don’t have to 
bother fishing me out any more. 
There’s no water in the fountain. No 
youth. Here’s the oldest fact in the 
world. We're broke. 

Jere—Oh, Mannie, I hate the grub- 
bing around . .. What about Seixas? 
Hailiday——He turned me down. No 
more advances. Advances fini! Ad- 
vances kaput! 

Jere—How could he? 

Halliday { Anguished |——Christ, you 
know how he could. You know the 
worst part of my session with Burt? 
He didn’t ask to see it . . . the novel 
... even if it wasn’t finished. He never 
asked to see it. And you never asked 
to see it! Used to hang on my shoul- 
der. Used te love to watch me work. 
Not any more! You never looked at 
this one. Why? [He takes hold of her 
arm fiercely| Too damn busy! Too 
damn many buddies! 
Jere——They’re not my buddies! Your 
buddies. Tell them to leave me 
alone— 

Halliday—Just the last page! About 


us. The whole truth about us. The 
intimate, intricate, inanimate truth 
about us. Read it. Pat it on the head 
like a dog. Wait right here. Don’t 
move! Be right back. 

[He exits, weaving drunkenly. Jere, 
alone for the first time, gives way to 
tears of love, depression and con- 
fusion. As the amorous La Salle en- 
ters, she regains control of herself 
and becomes once again the brittle, 
gay party girl. He chases her briefly, 
forcing her into a chair] 

La Salle—My gaiety is a mask. I’m 


" nearly out of my mind. You're ador- 


able, beautiful! ! I’ve a marvelous 
hideaway. From the window by my 
bed you can see the whole city spread 
at your feet like jewels on black 
velvet. 

Jere——Will you make me feel aqua- 
marine? 

La Salle—tThe whole spectrum! 
Choose your color. 

Jere—aAnd later, Venetian red? 

La Salle—I give you the rainbow! 
Jere—I might go! I don’t feel any 
colors here any more. [He kisses her, 
lifts her in his arms and carries her to 
the door| Oh, no! Put me down! 

I'll have to tell Manley. 

La Salle—Oh, no you don’t! I don’t 
like it that sophisticated. Off you go! 
Jere—I couldn’t. I never ran away 
from Manley before. Never. I must, 
must tell him. 

La Salle—No! It isn’t done. It’s 
absurd. It’s——it’s impossible. 
[Halliday enters quietly, manuscript 
in hand] 

Jere—Then I won’t go! 

La Salie—All right, but hurry. I'll 
be waiting outside. 

[He kisses her shoulder and de- 
parts] 

Halliday [After a long silence]|—— 
That was fascinating. What are you 
waiting for? Go, bitch! Go on. Have 
your night! 

[From a distance the tinkling gay 
music of “Ain’t We Got Fun” is 
heard) 

Jere—Mannie, help me. I’m break- 
ing into a thousand pieces and only 
you can put me together again. 
Halliday——I tried putting you to- 
gether—now let the Wister La Salles 
try ... let all the king’s horses 


and all the king’s men! 

Jere [Reaching out her arms to him] 
——TI don’t want to go. I love you, 
Manley. Tell me not to go, Manley. 
Tell me not to go! I need you to tell 
me... [Pleading] Tell me no and I 
won't go. I love you, Mannie. Tell me 
no. 

Halliday [In mounting frenzy |—I 
tell you——yes. Yes! Yes! Yes! 

[She gasps and rushes out. For a mo- 
ment Halliday stands dazed and for- 
lorn and then the party engulfs him | 
Freddy——Here’s Manley . . . You 
must see this, mon ami——a scene 
from my next picture... 

[The party now becomes frenzied. 
Everyone is shouting and shrieking at 
the same time | 

Boris——One more won't hurt you. 
Actress——What a marvelous party. 
Freddy——Great, just the greatest 
thing since the ten commandments! 
Boris——Which one, God’s or De 
Mille’s? 

Freddy—Better not let C.B. hear you 
give him second billing. 
Georgette—Pardon me while I go 
into my strange innertube. 
4ctor—-She’s a Hoover girl. She just 
lies down and lets it happen to her. 
Man—Oh, Christ! Every time she 
has four or five drinks she has to get 
up and dance. 

Actress—I wish she'd just faw down 
and go boom. 

Georgette—I think Manley Halliday 
is the cat’s pajamas! 

Halliday [With sudden violence |—— 
Party is over! I said it’s over. Every- 
body the hell out! [The guests stand 
dazed with surprise. He begins to 
throw them out physically. He is in a 
maniacal rage and the guests flee in 
terror | Goddamn out. Goddamn them. 
Out. Over. Finished. Fini. Kaput .. . 
[In quiet despair] Jere... you 
couldn’t. Not with La Salle. With no- 
body. With nobody! [With his last 
phrase, which is wrenched from his 
throat, he finds that he has torn his 
manuscript in two. Stunned, as 
though he has torn himself in two, he 
sinks into a chair. With drunken de- 
liberation he begins to tear the torn 
manuscript into strips. When he com- 
pletes this act of destruction, he 
cradles the shredded manuscript to 
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him. Tenderly, he carries it to just be- 
hind the door and dumps it in a heap 
on the floor. In the darkening room, 
he finds a match, strikes it and sets 
the manuscript on fire| Burn, damn 
you, burn. [He slams the door shut 
and leans against it. As the past, with 
its moonlit swimming pool and lan- 
terns, begins to grow dim, flames and 
smoke appear | Oh, Jere! Jere! How 
do we get out of this amusement 
park? 

Vow the past has faded out com- 
pletely and we are back in the pres- 
ent, in the Waldorf. A knock is heard 
and Stearns, entering from the bed- 


room, goes to the door | 


Vilgrim [Entering briskly |——Well, 
how are you two geniuses getting 
along? I like the way the room looks 
worked in, a healthy disorder. I 
expect nothing short of a master- 
piece. Is that it? Looks like you've got 
the screen play all done. 
Stearns [Still holding Halliday’s 
novel No, this is something else. 
Vilgrim——You're not reading some- 
one else’s story on my time? 


He laughs disarmingly | 


Stearns No, we've been working 
steadily. 
Vilgrim——Good, I can’t wait to hear 
the new attack on the story. I'd like to 


hear it now and then we'll huddle 


again when I get back from the theatre. 


Halliday | Still somewhat dazed |\—— 
Victor ... 
Stearns——Mr. Milgrim, we haven't 
quite finished putting it down on pa- 
per yet. 
Vilgrim—Nothing on paper? Well 
I told you what a pressure-bind 
we're in. What have you been doing 
for three days? 


Halliday 


day s/ 


Has it only been three 
Stearns We thought we'd run over 
our story line a few more times and 
then sit down and bang it out tonight. 
Vilgrim——Why does it always have 
to be the last minute? Why are 
writers congenitally unable to write 
until their heads are on the guillotine 
block? 
Halliday 


‘ ouple of hours. 


All we need is another 


Stearns——We could read it to you then. 
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Milgrim——No, Id rather hear what- 
ever you've got right now. In the 
morning there'll be a second-unit 
crew at Webster costing me four thou- 
sand a day. Now let’s get down to 
business. I’ve flown three thousand 
miles to hear this story. Go ahead, 
Manley. 

Halliday——V ictor, I think it’s only 
fair that we tell you—— 

Stearns [Interrupting anxiously |\—— 
You see, Mr. Milgrim, we have this 
uki captain. He’s a real, honest all- 
American boy who gets mixed up 
with a gang from New York—— 
Halliday——Nize, baby, et opp all da 
screen play. 

Milgrim——What did you say, Man- 
ley? 

Halliday——Victor, we don’t have a 
story. We don’t have any story at all. 
Milgrim [Striding to Halliday |— 
What have you been doing? [Notic- 
ing Stearns’ whiskey bottle] Hitting 
this? 

Halliday——Victor, we've had one 
hell of a time getting acquainted. A 
collaboration is like a marriage— 
Milgrim [Breaking in angrily |—— 
Dammit, don’t give me any of your 
highbrow analogies! 

Stearns——Mr. Milgrim, we keep 
looking for something better. 
Milgrim——Look, gentlemen, I’m a 
perfectionist myself, up to a point. 
Then I become a realist. Now what 
are the realities? I’m paying you, 
Manley, two thousand dollars a week. 
I'm paying you, Stearns, the maxi- 
mum junior writer’s salary. And what 
have I got to show for it? [He 
snatches up the wastebasket and 
dumps its contents on the floor | 
Crumpled paper, perfection! I don’t 
want a wastebasket full of perfection. 
What I want—and what I intend to 
get——is a coherent, detailed shooting 
outline that I can put in the hands of 
my director in the morning. And that 
you can present to the dean and his 
staff at five o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon. Stay up all night if you have to. 
Take Benzedrine if you need it. Only 
don’t fail me. I’m warning you, Man- 
ley—both of you——you better not 
fail me. We're all committed now, 
we’re locked together. [He goes to 
the door | It’s been snowing at Web- 


ster all day. The weather is perfect 
for winter sports and photography. 
All the elements are ready, you be 
ready too. Ah... [He tries to remem- 
ber if he has omitted anything | Good 
night, gentlemen. 

[He exits | 

Stearns | After a pained silence |——I 
feel like I’ve been taken behind the 
woodshed and given an old-fashioned 
whipping. 

Halliday——Stearns, Victor was talk- 
ing for an industry that is set up to 
grind out a dream a day——and grind 
it must. Evén though it grinds with it 


the flesh and bones and dignity of 


hirelings like us. In my case a tem- 
porary hireling. 

Stearns——Manley, if you ever got the 
blue sky-rack, get it now. 

Halliday | Holding an imaginary 
glass |—To the blue sky-rack. 
Stearns——To buckets of Benzedrine 
and the blue sky-rack. 

Halliday | He types a few lines and 
then reads |——Love on Ice, by Man- 
ley Halliday and Shep Stearns. 
Sound all right to you? 
Stearns——Sounds great. That’s a 
good start. [A knock on the door is 
heard | It’s Victor again—the Wal- 
dorf’s own Benzedrine pusher. 

[As Halliday goes to the door, 
Stearns rushes to the typewriter and 
simulates a man hard at work. Halli- 
day opens the door | 

Halliday [Shocked |——Jere! 

[The real present-day Jere enters. 
Her figure has thickened, her make- 
up is overdone. She is a macabre, 
middle-aged version of the enthrall- 
ing, younger Jere | 

Jere [Straining for the old gaiety |—— 
I’m Hilda von Hulingschaft, Opera- 
tor Four-eight-six, and I’ve finally 
tracked you to your lair. 

Halliday ({Flatly|——Jere! Come in. 
Meet Shep Stearns, my collaborator. 
Shep, this is Mrs. Halliday. 
Jere——Let me look at you. . . I never 
thought of you as ever getting gray. 
Halliday—I know. 

Jere——How do you do, Mr. Stearns. 
Enchanté. 

Stearns [ Nervously |——How do you 
do, Mrs. Halliday? Would you excuse 
me? Got a lot of work to do. [He 
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starts to go, then stops and confronts 
Jere with decision] Mrs. Halliday, 
could you possibly see Manley on his 
way back? We have a murderous 
deadline. We need every minute now. 
Jere——-One minute and I'll disappear 
like a pumpkin coach. 
Halliday—It’s all right, Shep. We 
won't be long. 

[Stearns exits, taking Halliday’s 
mancscript into the bedroom with him] 
Jere——Ah, the young are getting so 
much younger ... [She waits for 
Halliday to help her off with her 
coat. He hesitates, wanting to keep 
his distance, then complies] I had to 
come to see you . . . I always have to 
follow my impulses when I feel 
mauve. 

Halliday——I feel gray around the 
gills. I’ve got a producer on my back. 
All the clocks are running. 
Jere——What in the world are you 
-the Ice Follies? I can’t 
imagine you writing for the movies. 
Halliday——Neither can I. 
Jere—-Oh, by the way, I win the fur- 
lined cuspidor. It looks like New Di- 
rections is going to publish my 
Rimbaud. 

Halliday—Good. They’re doing nice 
things. 


writing 


Jere—I just have to sharpen 
“Adieu” and——[ She notices the 
bottle ‘of whiskey |——change a few 
words in “Faim.” 

Halliday——Good. 

Jere——Mannie, I know what you're 
going to say, but we really get the 
most amazing results with AA. 
Halliday——Look, Jere, I don’t need 
AA. I haven’t had a drink in almost a 
year now. 

Jere——But, Mannie, darling, once 
you take the step, it’s such a satisfac- 
tion. 

Halliday-—I don’t want to spend the 
rest of my life nursing drunks. I’ve 
got to work, I've lost so much time. 
Jere——Manley, if you could see your- 
self. You look ghastly. 

[ She attempts to straighten his tie but 
he moves away | 

Halliday—1 don’t care how I look 
any more. 

Jere——But, Mannie, there’s a differ- 
ence between being casual and being 
sloppy. 
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Halliday——Surely you didn’t come 
up here just to make that distinction. 
Jere [Sitting down|——AIll right, 
Mannie, I guess I am getting to be an 
old spinster bitch. Who have you seen 
lately——of the old crowd? 
Halliday——1 don’t see anybody any 
more, 

Jere—Phil? 

Halliday——In his second childhood. 
B scenarios and extra girls. 
Jere—Harold? 

Halliday——At Romanoff’s every 
night, half potted, playing gin with 
his agent until closing time. 
Jere—Sic transit— 
Halliday——Not gloria. Promises. 
Jere [After a short awkward pause | 
—Mannie, I hate to bring up the 
horrid subject of money the first time 
I see you in years. But there’s all that 
back alimony— 

Halliday——I sent you some money 
three days ago. 

Jere—Yes, but it wasn’t that much. 
It didn’t last me a day. 
Halliday—It was half my check—a 
thousand dollars! 

Jere—But I was two months behind 
in my rent——that was six hundred 
right there—— 

Halliday——1 wrote you years ago that 
you couldn’t afford your apartment 
any more. I’m not made of gold. I 
can’t keep you in the style of a— 
Jere—TI've got all our lovely things 
there. I'd just die if I had to leave it. 
Besides, it isn’t only me. It’s a place 
for Douglas to come home tc from 
school. And, Mannie, that’s the main 
reason I came. Do you know what 
you’ve done? 

Halliday——What else have I done? 
Jere—Your son has left school. 
Halliday——What on earth for? 
Jere—How would you feel if the 
bursar called you in every few weeks 
and asked why your father hasn’t 
paid your tuition? 

Halliday—I airmailed it. It’s the 
first thing I did after I got my check. 
Jere—Well, it was too late. He’d run 
away from school before that. He 
came home sobbing because he didn’t 
have enough money to invite a girl 
to the junior prom. 

Halliday—I want to see him through 
that school——God, Jere, give me a 
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chance. The only reason I’m doing 
this damn movie is to meet my respon- 
sibilities. But you’ve got to help too. 
Douglas has to learn that he’s not the 
son of a millionaire and no matter 
how many extravagant mementos you 
have in that apartment, you've got to 
throw them out, and you've got to 
move, you've simply got——[Jere 
takes a handkerchief from her bag 
and dabs at her eyes] Jere, Jere, 
don’t cry. Please don’t cry. 

Jere [With an effort at light-hearted- 
ness |——Look at me—leaking like 
an old hose... 

[He walks over to con- 

sole her, then stops just short of 
touching her. Desperately, she 
clutches his hand with both of hers | 
Oh, Mannie, Mannie, I’m sorry but 
it’s being so goddamn alone. God Al- 
mighty, the nights I haven’t been able 
to sleep, thinking about it. Tracing it 
back. Where, where was it that it 
happened? It drives me crazy. 
[Gently, he manages to withdraw his 
hand and then moves a few steps 
away from her. She quickly follows | 
How many times I’ve been at the 
phone to call you. I just drag along, 
existing without you. I’m sure my 
maid thinks I’m a lunatic because 
once in a while I forget and she hears 
me talking to you . . . Mannie, we're 
both getting older. We're more sensi- 
ble now. We don’t drink any more— 
After all, that was the main trouble, 
wasn’t it? And it would be so good 
for Douglas. Don’t you think if we 
both worked at it as a full-time 
thing— 

Halliday—Jere, I simply haven’t the 
time or strength to go through all this 
with you again. 

Jere—I know it isn’t going to be 
easy for either of us. We'll never solve 
our problems by running away from 
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them. Mannie, you have to learn to 
face yourself. 

Halliday {W earily |——Jere, don’t 
start lecturing me again. I’m in no 
mood for lectures these days. 
Jere—I believe I know what’s best 
for both of us, I’ve learned to make 
sacrifices——they’re good for the soul. 
Halliday {In mounting anger |\—— 
Jere, for God’s sake, leave my soul 
alone. 

Jere {Her voice rising sharply |}——I 
know why you're against it, because 
I’m for it. You always were against 
everything I tried to do. You told me 
I'd never finish my translation. But in 
spite of your jealousy, I am finishing 
it! 

Halliday-—Must you dig up all those 
old fights over again? 

Jere——Y ou were the one who started 
 - 

Halliday——Why can’t we agree that 
it’s dead between us, that we stifle 
each other— 

Jere [Shouting |——Will you let me 
finish! You never let me finish! 
Halliday——Finish? You never let 
yourself finish! If you had your way 
you'd talk me deaf, dumb and blind 
until doomsday. 

[She slaps him hard across his face. 
He turns away from her | 

Jere [Reaching out for him]|—1 love 


act three 


The next day, Saturday, late after- 
noon, a sparsely furnished attic room 
at Webster Inn. Halliday, unshaven 
and somewhat drunk, is resting on 
the chaise while Stearns is trying to 
work. An empty whiskey bottle and a 
halj-full one are in evidence. “God 
Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen,” played 
on chimes, is heard in the room. 
Hallidey {Thickly]—Playing a 
melody on the chimes makes me think 
of a man picking out a tune on the 
piano with his feet. 

Stearns——What if the professional 
model doesn’t win——The waitress— 
Halliday—-Lord, I'm sick of that 
waitress! I thought we'd left her on 
the train. Not my feet though. Feet 
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you, Mannie. Why does it always hap- 
pen like this? 

Halliday {Desperately |\——Get out of 
here! I'll send you your money. But 
stay away from me. Leave me alone. 
Jere [Patiently |\——One of these days 
you'll want me back. And I'll come 
back. [Stearns enters. She goes to the 
door and turns to Halliday lovingly] 
I know us so well now. 

[She exits. Halliday stands with his 
head bowed as Stearns watches him. 
Their eyes meet. They stare at each 
other for a long moment] 
Halliday—Stearns, I wonder if a 
man can ever really love a woman 
without hating her too. Like the ship- 
wrecked mariner, the rock on which 
I founder is the rock to which I cling. 
[Fighting to control his anguish, he 
exits into the bedroom] 

Stearns [After a moment of listening, 
he rushes to the telephone |——Get me 
University nine, one-five-five-five— 
Mr. Seixas, this is Shep Stearns. I’ve 
got to be quick. I’ve been reading 
Folly and Farewell. I know all his 
books——but this one——this one is so 
much more——you’ve got to read it 
right away because he may turn 
against it and tear it up. Mrs. Halli- 
day was just here. He’s coming! I'll 
leave it at the desk. 

[He hangs up sharply | 


fell off in the snow. [He stands with 
difficulty Got a better idea. We keep 
the model. Here’s the twist. She has a 
baby. So when the ice she’s standing 
on begins to carry her away from the 
bank .. . [He breaks off in disgust] 
Aaaaah! Nize baby, et up all the ize. 
[The chimes strike four] 

Stearns [Distraught|——Ten minutes 
ago it was three o’clock. 

[Milgrim enters without knocking] 
Halliday——Sit down, Victor, pull up 
a bed. 

Milgrim——My second-unit crew is 
standing around throwing snowballs 
at each other. Expensive fun ... How 
did you get up here? I wanted you 
right across the hall from me. 


Halliday {Entering with an air of de- 
termination |——This night belongs to 
Victor Milgrim. 

Stearns——To the victor belongs the 
detailed shooting outline! [He pours 
a drink and raises it in a toast | To our 
hero, the intrepid ski captain, who is 
either rich, proud and snobbish, or 
poor and working his way through 
college or—or whatever the hell else 
we'll think up on the train! 

[ He drinks. Halliday raises an imagi- 
nary glass | 

Halliday [Toasting |——To our hero- 
ine, who is either a buxom red-headed 
waitress in a hash joint, or a bony 
Harper’s Bazaar model—or a fan- 
tastic combination of both. 

Stearns [Laughing, his spirits soar- 
ing |——Tonight the blue sky-rack. 
Tomorrow Webster! We're off to the 
frozen North, Mush! 

[He sits down to work] 

Halliday [ Quietly, painfully |—— 
That’s what we've got to write— 
mush! 

[He stares at his empty hand for a 
long moment, then stares at the bottle 
on the table for a moment. Suddenly, 
almost involuntarily, he pours him- 
self a drink, hesitates for a split sec- 
ond, then convulsively gulps the 
drink down as Stearns, shocked and 
fearful, slowly rises] Curtain 


Halliday——Y ou ought to tighten up 
your infield, Victor. When we got to 
the desk, no reservations——no room 
at the Inn. 

Milgrim——Why didn’t you call me? 
Halliday——1 like it here. Symbol of 
writer's status in Hollywood. 
Milgrim——It looks more like a sym- 
bol of contractual irresponsibility to 
me. You promised me a story. Your 
agent gave me your word you'd stay 
sober on this job. 

Halliday—You'll get your story! 
Victor, I finished Shadow Ball in 
Presbyterian Hospital, but I finished 
it. This mountain can be climbed! 
[He bangs his drained whiskey glass 
on the table} 
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Milgrim——Stearns, you find the di- 
rector. He’s pacing the lobby. If you 
have anything——or can think some- 
thing up on the way——give it to him. 
And then come back on the double. 
Stearns [Starts to leave; then, notic- 
ing that Halliday is in pain, goes to- 
ward him |——Stay with it, baby. 
Milgrim [Shouting|——We're count- 
ing minutes now! [Stearns exits hur- 
riedly | It’s inconceivable that you 
haven't found a story. This place is 
teeming with fresh ideas. I’ve talked 
to a dozen kids here and each one is a 
whole screen play. [He sits down fac- 
ing Halliday] You've got to find a 
story for them——and it must reflect 
credit on Webster. 

Halliday {Pointing at Milgrim’s 
eyes |——Victor, I see a hunger in 
your eyes. Victor Milgrim, you want a 
hadge of honor from the Halls of Ivy! 
Milgrim——My only diploma was 
from Congress High in Bridgeport 
and I worked nights taking tickets in 
a movie house. What’s wrong with 
wanting an honorary degree from 
Webster? 

Halliday—There’s nothing wrong 
with what! It’s how! 

Milgrim-—I'm not interested in your 
philosophy! I need you and you need 
me, Whether we like it or not, we're 
tied together. 

[He takes up the whiskey bottle as he 
starts to go| 

Halliday——Victor? 

[He holds his hands out for the bottle] 
Milgrim [Tossing it to him|——Be 
ready at five. [He exits] 

Stearns [Entering a moment later, 
watching Milgrim depart |——God, it 
stinks in here——booze and tobacco 
... [He starts to change his shirt] 
Funny, ever since they sprung me out 
of here five years ago, I’ve had 
dreams how I'd come back in style. 
Showing up with someone like you or 
Hemingway. And now it’s just some- 
thing to go through, to get over with 
as painlessly as possible. 
Halliday——That isn’t funny. That’s 
the big practical joke of growing up. 
After a while you don’t count the 
years, you count the number of your 
disenchantments. You—— 
Stearns—Shut up, Manley! 
Halliday——Okay, laddie, okay, Shep, 
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okay, okay . . . Hell with all this talk- 
ing. We both sit down and write the 
script. Which half do you want? You 
take the first half and I'll take the 
last. At five minutes to five, we bring 
the two halves together and we'll 
drive in a golden spike at the place 
where they connect. 
Stearns——Manley, you're drunk. 
You're cockeyed drunk. 
Halliday——No, I’m not drunk. Not 
only drunk. I’m sick. My heart’s filled 
with tobacco juice. Write both halves 
myself, Never give up, kid. Remem- 
ber that. 

Stearns——Y ou knew the best thing 
you can do? Just nod and smile and 
look famous. Here’s a fresh shirt, 
and, Manley, put your shoes on. In a 
couple of minutes we're due in 
Milgrim’s suite. 

Halliday [Putting his shoes on|—— 
Not going to Milgrim’s suite. 
Stearns—-What? 

Halliday—Not going to Victor Mil- 
grim’s suite. 

Stearns——Who was just saying never 
give up, kid? 

Halliday [Changing his shirt, shaki- 
ly |——Not giving up. Did you ever see 
a bullfight? Know what moved me 
the most? The battered bull——when 
he stakes out his terrain against the 
barrera and refuses to be lured out. 
No blandishments, no graceful 
passes, no seductions, no insults can 
lure him out! If you want to find me 
with your sword, come to me! 
Against the barrera. Waiting for his 
moment of truth . 
Stearns—This is a script confer- 
ence! And it’s Milgrim who is saying, 
Find me with your script. He’s wait- 
ing for us! 

Halliday—If I’m going to be a mon- 
key act in Milgrim’s circus, let it be 

in my own cage. 

Stearns——Manley, you know what 

this means to me. It should mean a 

hell of a lot more to you. That novel 

of yours! You’ve always known how— 
Halliday ([Poignantly |——Haven’t 

you finished it yet? Give it back to 

me. I need it. I feel unarmed without it. 
Stearns [Pushing Halliday into a 
chair|—Listen to me, you’re not! 
That book’s like a Colt forty-five. It 


knocks you down . . . I can’t give it 


.. This is our barrera. 


back to you yet. I gave it to Mr. Seixas. 
Halliday {Playfully tapping Stearns’ 
jaw with a woefully weak fist} ——You 
betrayed me. 

Stearns—You’ve always known 
what! You’ve even known how, but 
now you know why! You showed me 
why. I’m not even sure you know 
what a book that is. Mr. Seixas thinks 
it’s the best five and one-half chapters 
you ever wrote, and so do I. 

Halliday {Puts an affectionate hand 
on Stearns’ shoulder |——Ah, pour it 
in, pour it in, it’s better than insulin, 
better than blood and glucose. 
Stearns——Manley, that’s why we've 
got to go down there! I’d be a mon- 
key on a string, I’d dangle from a 
chain, I’d use any goddamn means to 
finish a book like that. 
Halliday——That’s suspect. Use god- 
damn means to get godly end and 
godly end could end up damned. 
Stearns—tThat book’s got to be 
finished! 

Halliday—Tell ’im. Tell ’im the 
mountain’s got to come to Moham- 
med, because Mohammed can’t put 
one foot before the other—— 
Stearns—COkay, I'll try. Manley, if 
you need an insulin shot, take it; 
whatever you need except whiskey, 
take it. 


Halliday——Okay, laddie, okay, okay, okay. 


Stearns—I descend to the first circle 
of Hell. [He goes] 

Halliday {He picks up a pad and pen- 
cil and thinks aloud as he is poised to 
write |——The fundamental character 
of everyone, the bottom-dog nature of 
them, the mixture in them, the 
strength and weakness in them, the 
living, loving, eating, pleasing, smok- 
ing, drinking, thinking, scolding, 
working, talking, laughing, dream- 
ing, scheming, worrying, wondering 
potential and fulfillment. 

[As he finishes, the past begins to en- 
croach on the present. The drab attic 
room is transformed into a sun- 
drenched beach cottage in La Jolla, 
with the sea shimmering in the dis- 
tance. Halliday is convalescing—the 
result of the Hollywood party fire] 
Jere [Running in radiantly|——Man- 
nie, look what I found on the beach! 
A driftwood Brancusi. 
Halliday—The sea is Brancusi! 
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Jere | Tenderly |——1 love these two 
weeks. 

Halliday——1 haven't been so alive in 
years. I hear the wind and the gulls, 
and the sandpipers and, Jere, I even 
hear the mist. Jere, will you marry me? 
Jere——Do you think we know each 
other well enough? 

Halliday——Ever since the fire, I’ve 
been thinking about us. 

Jere—t'll never run away again. 
Halliday—TI'm grateful to Wister 
Whatizname. He brought us back. 
Jere—Oh, Mannie, dearest. I don’t 
love you the way I once did. 
Halliday Hm? 

Jere—I don’t love you wildly any 
more. I’ve got that second wind of love. 
Halliday——I'm grateful to that fire. 
It reduced to ashes our merry-go- 
round that seemed so dazzling and 
was really so tawdry. 

Jere——That’s done now. 
Halliday——All done now! I’m going 
to be a miser of time and count the 
hours. I’ve given so many away. 
Cease to be whirled about. 
Jere—tThere isn’t anything I lost in 
the fire that I miss——except——F oll) 
and Farewell. 

Halliday——1 don’t even regret that. 
It wasn’t good enough. When I’m 
ready Ill write it again——only bet- 
ter. A new Folly and Farewell. 
Jere—tThat’s a wonderful idea! 
Start it tonight! 

Halliday— Before I compose an- 
other book, I have to compose myself. 
I’ve started to make a list of all my 
faults. [He reaches for a pad and 
reads| One: vanity. Two: vanity. 
Three: vanity. All my faults turn out 
to be the same fault, an overdevel- 
oped concern to hear my name at the 
end of the cheers. 

Jere [In a melancholy tone|—— 
Hurrah for Halliday! Hurrah for 
Halliday! 

Hailiday—Hurrah for Baudelaire, 
who said, “Pleasure consumes us, 
work resumes us. Let us choose.” 
Jere—TI choose no parties. 
Halliday——I choose no friends. 
Jere—TI choose no bottles. 
Halliday—-No fifths, no pints, no 
jiggers. 

Jere—I choose us! 

Halliday——I choose us, too. 
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Jere [She embraces him |\——Oh, 
Mannie, I love you so much. Will you 
love me soon? 

Halliday—-I love you now. 

Jere—I mean make—love .. . soon? 
Halliday——Soon . . . T'll do every- 
thing——soon. 

| The telephone rings. They listen, 
disturbed | 

Jere [Finally answering it|——Hello 
... Bertie? Bertie Bishop . . . no you 
can’t come here! We don’t want cold 
bird and champagne. We're sick. 
We're quarantined. It’s——it’s lep- 
rosy. If you come here, your fingers 
will fall off. [She hangs up] Marnie, 
we've got to get out of here! Let’s find 
an island some place. 
Halliday——We've got to stop run- 
ning. We've been to all the islands. 
That some place is here—right here! 
[The phone rings again. Halliday 
slowly reaches for it and then violent- 
ly rips it from its anchor] 

Jere [After a brief pause |——Oh, 
Mannie ... What a brave thing to do! 
Halliday——Those attractive canni- 
bals, they eat your time, they boil you 
alive in their pot of secondary pleas- 
ures and you find yourself enjoying 
the very stew you're cooking in. 
[Voices are heard calling to them out- 
side the cottage | 

Georgette [Off stage |——Yo0-hoo. 
Freddy (Off stage |\——Hallidays 
ahoy! [Enter Freddy, followed by 
Georgette, both dressed nautically 
and carrying a bucket of champagne 
and glasses. They are attractively 
vivacious | Had to see you. Had to see 
the convalescent. 

Jere—-F reddy, I’m awfully sorry. 
We're not seeing anyone yet. 
Georgette—But we have such won- 
derful news! To cheer both of you up. 
Halliday——Georgette! Can’t you see 
we're not up to wonderful news. 
Freddy—What you need is some 
cheering up! 

Jere——How did you ever find us? 
Georgette—Leave it to Freddy. I 
always say that if he loses his job at 
the studio he can become a de- 
tective— 

Freddy—It's because I know so 
many secrets that I keep my job, dear. 
Georgette——We're on my honey- 
moon. I mean ours. 


We're being married tonight! 
Hailiday——Here? In La Jolla? 
Georgette——On our boat! I'm going 
to become a mother! 

[Freddy opens champagne bottle 
with a pop | 

Jere—Darling, you have every- 
thing! A love-child and a husbana. 
Georgette——I can hardly believe t!-at 
only two years ago I was an usher in 
the Bijou Theatre in Walla Walla. 
Halliday—It could only happen in 
America. 

Freddy——First it came as a shock. 
But | confess that I’m actually falling 
in love with her. 

Halliday——Y ou see your triumph, 
Georgette? You've finally aroused 
the monogamous in a congenital Don 
Juan. 

Freddy [Pouring drinks |——Abys- 
mal, frightfully out of character—— 
but a toast to monogamy. 
Halliday——To monogamy—but I’m 
afraid I better pass. 

Freddy—Mon ami, how often do I 
enter matrimony and patrimony in 
the same ceremony? A touch, a cere- 
monial sip. 

Jere—It's only a sip of champagne. 
Ceorgette—Champagne! 
Freddy——It’s your favorite Moet et 
Chandon twenty-one. 

Halliday [Succumbing |——From the 
Piper Heidsieck shores of the Céte 
d’Azur... 

Jere—tTo the Moet et Chandon 
beaches of La Jolla... 
Halliday——The popping of corks 
sets up a brave barrage. 

[ They drink gaily] 

Jere—Such a lovely topaz taste! In 
these two weeks I'd almost forgotten. 
Georgette—-F reddy, let’s have a 
child after every picture. 

Freddy [Savoring the idea|——A 
promising agenda . . . Now listen, 
children. I’m the director, you’re the 
players. We open on the majestic, 
gleaming eighty-foot Georgette Sec- 
ond under full sail and bound for 
Caliente! The plot: a marriage at sea, 
and then a mad midnight wedding 
party at the Casino. 
Georgette—Co-starring our hosts, 
Dolores Costello and Jack Barrymore. 
Freddy—The morning after, which, 
by conservative calculation, will be 
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around two in the afternoon, we'll 
have a champagne breakfast on board 
and there'll be sail-fishing for the 
sportsmen among us, and sleeping 
and love-making for the other ninety- 
nine percent. 

Jere——It does sound heaven! Doesn't 
it, Mannie? 

Freddy——Now, you've got to hurry, 
you landlubbers. We should be cast- 
ing off in fifteen minutes, 

Halliday {Tempted|——Freddy, you 
and Georgette First and Second are 
an enticing trinity——but there’s my 
work... 

Freddy—Look, child, it’s already 
Thursday! The weekend has begun! 
Georgette [Hugging Halliday |— 
You've just got to come. If it’s a boy, 
we're going to name him Manley. 
Halliday { Weakening |—I'd have to 
be back Monday morning first thing 
——and there isn’t time to sail down 
there and back. 

Freddy——I'll have you flown from 
Caliente the minute you say so. Come 
on, Hallidays, the champagne is 
dwindling and the winds are fresh- 
ening. We're on our way! 

Jere—lI've always loved big sail- 
boats! ... Remember our cruise with 
Bertie Bishop? 

Halliday—Those marvelous blue 
Greek islands! 

Jere [Pulling Halliday up|——Bertie 
kept making us do that awful dia- 
logue from The Sheik. [They fall into 


an embrace, burlesquing an old melo- 


drama| Take your compelling stare 
away from my bosom heaving under 
this soft silk. 

Halliday {Now an exaggerated 


I know. I am a brute 
and a beast and a devil. 

Jere—Are all Arabs hard like you? 
Has love never made you merciful? 
Halliday 
me? I can make women love me when 
I choose. 

[They all laugh) 

Freddy—Cut! We'll print that. 
Georgette- 


Barrymore }- 


Shall I make you love 


You simply have to do it 
on the boat tonight! 

Jere——Oh, darling, should we go? 
Halliday { After a pause |——If you 
promise to be very good about re- 
minding me on Monday morning. 
Georgette—-You angels—that 
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makes everything perfect! 
Freddy—All aboard for the good 
ship Georgette Second! 

Jere [Caught up in the old intoxica- 
tion |\——What about clothes? I feel 
magenta! 

Georgette——l’ve a thousand rags on 
board——everything from bras to 
sables. 

Freddy—Just bring your lovely 
selves! 

Jere—tThat’s the way I adore to 
travel. | They start to go| One time in 
San Sebastian . .. Sylvester Ryan was 
passing our table and said, “Let’s go, 
we're off to Bengal for a tiger hunt 
...” [They exit, leaving Halliday 
alone, and the present begins to re- 
turn. Jere calls from off stage | Man- 
nie, you.coming ? 

| Now Halliday is in the attic room 
once more | 

Halliday——Y es, I'm coming. I’m just 
having trouble finding my way. 

| He staggers across the room, the 
groping convalescent of La Jolla be- 
coming the drunken and ailing Halli- 
day of the present | 

Stearns [Entering rapidly |\——Man- 
ley, Milgrim just gave me hell but 
they're coming up here, so start 
thinking. We're about to get the 
heaveroo. 

Halliday——Heaveroo? Never heard 
that word? You make it up? Or is it 
generic? 

Stearns [Exacerbated and then 
frantic |——Who the hell cares what it 
is! I did my share. Now, come on, you 
do yours. 

Halliday—Stick with me, laddie. 
Okay, Shep, okay, laddie. Help me. 
Stearns—-Help yourself. Save your 
own goddamn life. From here on in, 

I don’t care what the hell happens to 
you. 

Halliday——Stearns, tell you a secret 
... Want Jere. Need Jere. Shep. do 


me a favor—call her. You got to call her. 


Stearns { Sareastically |—Anything 
you want! 
Halliday 
heart, a fresh start, a drink. 

[He shakily reaches into his valise 


—Want Jere. Want a new 


for his tuxedo jacket and struggles 
into it while still sitting | 
Stearns——Y ou’ve had a drink! 
Halliday——Pour me a drink. Go on. 


I know what I’m doing. I'll drink my- 
self on my feet. When this is all over 
with, I'll quit it. Like I quit it before. 
But right now I need a drink. 

[ Stearns, recognizing Halliday’s 
need, pours a drink. The chimes play 
a tune and strike five | 

Stearns—l hate that tune. I hate 
what time it is. I hate having to talk 
the story off the top of my head... 
Five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Halliday {Pulling himself together | 
—The dinner for us, Saturday night, 
is black tie. Courage mounteth with 
occasion. 

[Suddenly the broken wreck takes on 
the dignity of a deposed king} 
Stearns—The enemy approacheth. 
Halliday [Grandly|——Kind and 
noble knight, you stir the conscience 
of your king. [Earnestly] I know the 
stakes, Shep—your young dream of 
conquest and my aging second-time- 
around grab at immortality. 

[Voices are heard outside the door. 
Milgrim enters and has time only for 
a brief look of disapproval as he is 
followed in by the Webster faculty 
group | 

Milgrim [ Nervously |——This is 
where Mr. Halliday and young 
Stearns have been creating. I want 
you to meet the dean and his wife, 
Mrs. Llewellyn. 

Mr. Halliday, how do you do! 
Vilgrim——Professor Connelly— 
he’s the chairman of the English de- 
partment, and Mrs. Connelly. And 
Mr. Ridgefield, in charge of public re- 
lations for the college. 
Hal!:day—Welcome. 

Vilgrim——I trust you'll forgive the 
informality of Mr. Halliday’s appear- 
ance. As I’ve told you, he’s been 
working very hard. 

Dean [Uneasily |—Of course, we 
quite understand. 

Connelly——Mr. Halliday, I don’t 


know whether you remember it, but I 


Dean— 


met you some twenty years ago when 
we spoke at the New York convention 
of the Modern Language Association. 
Mrs. Connelly-—I was Richard’s sec- 
retary. You kept trying to get me to 
come down to the bar with you. 
Halliday—Richard Francis Con- 
nelly. I remember—you read a pa- 
per called the-——the——“Further 
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Comments on the Methodology of 
Syntax in the Later Novels of Henry 
james.” 

Connelly—Remarkable memory! 
Halliday {Dryly|——1 also remember 
that those “Further Comments” took 
over an hour. 

Dean——Mr. Halliday, we're very 
grateful to Mr. Milgrim for bringing 
you to us. Mrs. Llewellyn is especial- 
ly grateful. She swears by you and 
Kenneth Roberts. 

Mrs. Llewellyn——I read you for to- 
day and Mr. Roberts for yesterday. 
Halliday——Alas, who shall read me 
for tomorrow ? 

Connelly——I had occasion to reread 
several of your novels last summer 
and I must say you hold up surpris- 
ingly well. 

Halliday——Thank you. Won’t you sit 
down please! 

[They sit down, grouped around 
Halliday | 

Ridgefield [Holding pencil to pad} 
——Mr. Halliday, if I can get a few 
quotes from you on the difference be- 
tween writing novels and writing for 
the cinema I could hit the front pages 
of the Sunday Times and Tribune 
drama sections with a Webster date- 
line. 
Halliday— 


tween writing a novel and writing for 


Yes—the difference be- 


the cinema——is . . 


Ridgefield——Is . . 


.? Yes—is what? 
Halliday—ls, period . . . Close quotes. 
Dean-——*‘Period. Close quotes.” Very 
droll. 

Mrs. Connelly——You're pulling our leg. 
Connelly—In the genre of Gertrude 
Stein. 


Milgrim [Embarrassed |\——Strange 
you should mention Gertrude Stein. I 
just cabled her to ask if she’d come 
over to do a picture for me. 

Jailiday— 
Connelly—I suppose Shep told you 
that he chose your work for his final 
paper. He admired you very much-— 
though he did see you as a classic de- 
cline of the middle-class artist. 
Halliday { Looking sourly at Stearns] 
—Well, I see him as the classic de- 
cline of the young leftist critic. May- 
be the reason we admire each other 
so much is that we’ve been declining 
so much. 
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Four saints in three scenarios. 


[He pats Stearns affectionately | 
Milgrim——Well, I think we ought to 
begin. Now, you understand, Mr. 
Halliday will tell the story. 

Stearns { Anxiously |——Mr. Milgrim, 
Manley and I decided that I'd take a 
stab at it, if it’s all right with you—— 
Milgrim—Mr. Halliday will tell the 
story. In the rough, so to speak, but 
you'll have a general idea of where 
we're going. 

Connelly—Now, technically speak- 
ing, what stage is the movie in? Do 
you call what you have now a scenario 
or a photoplay? 

Halliday——We call it the “Tentative 
Synthesis of an Anonymous 
Methodology.” 

[They laugh nervously | 
Milgrim——What we're working from 
now is a continuity breakdown—— 
what we call a step sheet. 

Mrs. Llewellyn—yY ou know, I’ve 
never been behind the scenes of film- 
making before. 

Milgrim [With forced assurance |— 
All ready? Curtain going up. We 
fade in. Love on Ice. Manley——Man- 
ley, you’re on. 

[Halliday stares blankly at Milgrim] 
Stearns [Jumping into the breach] 
——You see, we've got this ski captain 
—this ski captain—— 

Milgrim [Interrupting coldly |—— 
Thank you, Stearns, but we’ve 
gathered here to listen to Manley 
Halliday. [Stearns moves back to 
stand beside Halliday| Manley, cur- 
tain’s up and you're on. 

[Halliday fails to react | 

Stearns (Urgently, to Halliday |— 
Blue sky-rack! 

Halliday (He hears Stearns, takes his 
hand, rises shakily, then after a long 
tense pause he begins to talk in an al- 
most trancelike fashion|——We see a 
white fairyland in the Green Moun- 
tains. A tiny dark figure appears and 
starts sweeping down toward our 
camera. Faster and faster he flies 
over the freshly fallen snow, a perfect 
carpet for the Lone Skier. Youth 
charging down into the virgin field of 
trackless snow .. . [He pauses. His 
audience is attentively silent] At the 
bottom of this white world we see a 
winding road. Rounding into view 
comes an elegant touring car, carry- 


ing a single passenger, a girl whose 
face is aglow with the cold of the air 
and the warmth of being alive. She is 
the Princess Rimbaud. As her inno- 
cent, vivid young eyes lift to take in 
everything, she sees our skier, a 
breath-taking masculine blur of 
green against the snow-white slope . . . 
Milgrim [Relieved and in an excited: 
whisper |—Our cameraman can get 
that effect and make it both poetic 
and documentary. 

Mrs. Llewellyn—tIt sounds breath- 
taking! 

Mrs. Connelly——He’s a natural story- 
teller! 

Stearns——Manley, you've got hold of 
the rack! 

Halliday [Unhearing, in his own 
world |\——At the same time a sudden 
graceful Gelandersprung offers our 
hero his first sight of the girl. In a 
flash he sees the pride, the ardor, the 
lovely glow, the golden curls. We cut 
to her haunting unforgettable face. 
“I feel so opalescent white,” she says. 
Arrested by this vision our skier 
checks his flight, and his skis throw 
up behind him a dazzling white fan of 
flying crystals. The car has come 
abreast of the Lone Skier now. Slowly 
the girl taps the glass between the 
chauffeur and herself. The car comes 
to a stop. She looks unashamedly at 
the skier. For a moment as pure and 
still as the trackless snow they look 
questioningly into each other’s eyes. 
At one glance they meet, love, marry, 
age together and die. Lowering her 
eyes at last, the girl reaches forward 
with poised reluctance and signals 
the chauffeur. And as the touring car 
drives off, the golden girl, who is real- 
ly the Goddess of So-Near-and-Yet- 
So-Far, a lovely Miss-As-Good-As-a- 
Mile, flings her head for a last defiant, 
yet regretful view of her lost skier. 
Then she moves off into the bright 
morning, into the future, and he skis 
on toward other virgin fields beyond, 
into her past. Boy and girl forever 
losing, finding and not keeping, even 
in Fairyland. 

Mrs, Llewellyn [Whispering |—— 
Marvelous! 

Mrs. Connelly [To her husband|— 
It’s a wistful pastel! 

Stearns——Go on, Manley, keep going. 
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[Halliday falters a little] 
Milgrim——The boy, the girl, they 
meet . . : and—— 

Halliday { After a trembling pause} 
——And ... and they never see each 
other again. 

Milgrim [Standing up in bewilder- 
ment |——Never see each other again! 
But that’s just an introduction, an 
opening sequence. It’s good but 
there’s got to be more! 

[Halliday turns somnambulistically 
and makes for the door] 

Stearns | Blocking his path at the 
door |—--Manley, where are you 
going? 
Halliday- 


Stearns 


I’m going to Jere. 
Where? 
Halliday—I'm going to see Jere! 


Stearns [ Pleadingly |_—Come on, 
Manley, finish it! 
Milgrim {| Angrily |\——Finish it! I 
insist that you finish it. 
Stearns——Just hang on to the rack. 
Milgrim——Manley, there’s got to be 
more! 

Halliday {Slowly coming back to 
reality |\—-You want more? 

Mrs. Connelly- 
Mrs. Llewellyn——Yes! Yes! 
Halliday {Uncertainly |——I'll give 
you more. From the slick surface 
of the ski jump——[ With growing 
certainty and mounting demoniacal 
frenzy |——we dissolve to the slick 
surface of the faculty mind. From the 
beautiful snow-white surface of a ski 
trail we dissolve to the hand of Victor 
Milgrim as it moves up the beautiful 
snowy-white surface of a thigh——of 
Mrs. Connelly’s thigh. And as Victor 
Milgrim’s hand moves up and up and 
up... 

[Stearns seizes hold of Halliday’s 
too-graphic hand. There is general 
chaos in the room] 

Milgrim——I don’t know when the 
next train leaves, but you two 
bastards better be on it! 

Halliday {[Shouting|—I told you 
there wasn’t any more. It was all 
over, finished, a lifetime in a minute. 
Pure poetry and pure crap. Exactly 
right for a movie script. Now this 
party is over... done... fini. 

kaput! Out! 


Dean [As the rest of his group hurry 


out, shocked |——I seriously doubt 
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Yes of course we do! 


that Webster can have anything 
further to do with this project. 

[He exits. Halliday, Stearns and 
Milgrim are alone in the room| 
Milgrim [Confronting Halliday |—— 
Now put it in your memoir, how the 
great author was victimized by a 
Hollywood ignoramus. 
Halliday——_No, Victor . . . I said I 
would give up ten weeks of my life to 
gain ten months for my work and 
that’s the way the Devil works. 
Because your life is not your own to 
bargain away and all the Devils know 
it. Poor innocent Faust, 1 was not 
even sad, only miserable. Not noble, 
only ignoble. Not wise, only clever. 
Not substantial, only a silhouette. 
Not tensile, only brittle. Not dedi- 
cated, only obsessed. Poor stupid 
Faust. The moment you make that 
bargain you’re undone. In that first 
minute, in that instant. The mistake 
was then——not now. In the 
beginning . .. not in the end. You see, 
that’s the Holy Ghost .. . he isn’t in 
man as a presence, but bargain with 
your life and you feel him as an 
absence . . . and what a vacancy it is. 
Milgrim——Manley, it’s too late for 
anger. I leave you to—yourself. 
[He exits. Stearns starts to leave | 
Halliday [ Wildly, close to 
delirium |——Shep, I loused it up for 
you. Let you down. Let Milgrim 
down. He had to be so goddamn 
intellectual, bringing me up here 

to dangle on his vest like a Phi Beta 
key ... a living classic! 

Stearns [Turns to Halliday at the 
door |——Once, when I heard you 
were alive, and going to work on Love 
on Ice, I couldn’t believe it. I 
thought you were dead. [His voice 
rising, he approaches Halliday |—— 
You are dead, aren’t you? Tell me... 
are you dead? 

Halliday [Barely able to stand, 
inviting a blow|——Go ahead . . . hit 
me. It'll make you feel more noble. 
You bastard! Go ahead! Hit me! 
[Stearns moves in furiously to strike 
Halliday. Just as he is about to hit 
out, he suddenly thrusts forward with 
a burst of love and understanding 
and embraces Halliday. Halliday 
begins to sink down and Stearns 
helps him to the couch, He is gasping 


for breath and groans in pain] Oh, 
Lord. Shall we never be done 
growing? Will I never say, quietly, 
It’s the beginning. Now I begin. 

Today an old man makes a young start? 
Stearns——Hang on, Manley. I'll get 

a doctor. 

[He rushes out | 

Halliday {In a final effort, he begins 
to write, and then stops as though 
hallucinated |——Jere! 

This time .. . this time! [The phan- 
tom Jere of the twenties appears 
behind him, accompanied by the faint 
tinkle of long-remembered music | 
Jere, that dress— it’s on fire! It 
flashes and shimmers! 

Jere—One of these days you'll want 
me back. Will you love me soon? 
And make me feel Venetian red? 
Say no, and I won’t go. Waltz me at 
midnight to the Rosenkavalier. I love 
to dive deep, I need to climb high. 
Ish kabibble. I see the world 
spinning. I see inside you spinning. 
Halliday [Shouting hoarsely |—— 
Take her away! Take her away! This 
woman is smothering me! 

Jere—1I feel champagne— 

[ Halliday falls back dead, the pencil 
drops from his hand and simultane- 
ously the vision disappears | 

Stearns [Re-enters |——Manley, the 
doctor’s coming——he— 

[Stearns realizes that Halliday is 
dead. Overcome, he backs away 
across the room toward the window. 
Seeing the typewriter, he grabs it 
up violently and raises it over his 
head in order to smash it to the 
ground, as though with this act he 
can obliterate the tormented life of 
Manley Halliday——perhaps even 
literature itself. As he stands ready 
to hurl the typewriter, he notices a 
slip of paper clutched in Halliday’s 
hand. He puts the typewriter down on 
the table, goes to Halliday and 
gently takes the paper from the 
lifeless hand, and reads slowly| “A 
second chance—that was our 
delusion. A first chance—that’s all 
we have. Remember that, laddie—’ 
[He crumples the paper harshly and 
then, with deep anguish and 
increasing resolution, he reassures 
his dead friend] Okay, laddie, okay, 
okay, okay— 


? 


Curtain 
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musicals: the old college try 


The development and establishment of a traditional theat- 
rical style within any culture normally comes about only 
after many generations of refinement and solidification. The 
No drama of Japan, the commedia dell’ arte, the shén-hsi 
of China, the classic theatre of Greece are the distillation 
not of mere decades but of centuries. In view of that, it is 
not surprising that the United States has yet to develop 
a theatre that is uniquely its own. Or has it? 

There are those who are willing to support the thesis that 
we have originated and brought to fruition a theatrical form 
that might be called traditional: the college musical, the 
harebrained, hopefully satirical book musical with its line 
of chorus “girls” recruited from the football team. 

The college musical has been with us throughout the twen- 
tieth century, and it remains with us in a form that has 
changed very little since its earliest days. Its persistent 
clinging to a basic form is perhaps less significant than the 
consistency with which those who have had experience 
with college musicals cling to something else: the opinion 
that this unique theatrical form always has been, and so 
remains, unsurpassed in providing the amateur with a 
steppingstone to the professional theatre. It is an opinion 
that is shared by Richard Rodgers, who composed the score 
for Columbia’s tradition-laden Varsity Show forty years 
ago, and by Stephen Sondheim, the lyricist of West Side 
Story and Gypsy, who, about ten years ago, was writing 
musicals at Williams College, where there was no estab- 
lished tradition of undergraduate musical shows. 

“This is the kind of thing that opens the door of the pro- 
fessional theatre for the amateur,” Rodgers said recently 
during a discussion of his Varsity Show experiences. “It 
provides him with an access to the professional theatre 
that can be found scarcely anywhere else. ; 

“I don’t mean by this that professional theatre people are 
apt to see, and be impressed by, most college musicals,” he 
went on. “They would not be likely to see a Varsity Show 
at—let’s say—the University of Nebraska. I happened to 
be lucky in this respect because the Varsity Show that I did 
at Columbia was put on in New York, of course, and it was 
seen by Lew Fields. This resulted in a Broadway show for 
me, Poor Little Ritz Girl. But this won’t usually happen. 
The great thing that a college show does for an amateur is 
to give him an opportunity to watch the contact between his 
material and a living audience, to get over working in a 
vacuum.” 

The sentiment is echoed by Sondheim, who found that it ap- 
plied just as truly at Williams thirty years after Rodgers’ 
experience. “The big problem of the young writer is to get 
out of the living room and before the public,” Sondheim 
emphasized. “One curse of being talented when you're 


young is that you develop a coterie who think you're 
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marvelous. As a result, you never get any sort of construc- 
tive criticism, and you may end up using your talent as an 
avocation when you want it to be a vocation. You have no 
chance for growth until you get before an audience.” 

The great merit of the college musical is that it offers the 
amateur one of the rare opportunities to show his wares. 
Summer stock provided a similar opportunity long ago; 
now it has become determinedly professional. Similarly the 
off-Broadway theatre has become so professional that it is 
virtually closed to the amateur. Remaining, as training 
grounds where the amateur can still have his first, all-im- 
portant brush with theatrical] reality, are the college musi- 
cals and the more sporadic church and private-club musi- 
cals. Rodgers would include one more means of initia- 
tion. “The eight-year-old kid with the lemonade opera 
in the cellar—don’t forget him,” Rodgers insisted. “He’s 
making the first step in ihe direction of the professional 
theatre.” 

Once he has gone through the door that is opened to him by 
the college musical, what does the amateur find? 

“He learns,” Rodgers asserted. “The composer learns about 
the acceptability of his kind of music. The book writer 
finds out what is valid in the way of a story, of basic ideas, 
of jokes. The lyricist finds out what is attractive in content, 
rhyming and titles. No matter how badly a college musical 
is done, it’s better than working alone in a room. You find 
out about casting. You learn what constitutes an attractive 
girl on stage—even when she is not a girl at all. You learn 
about lighting—you find out, for instance, that you can’t 
project a song if it’s sung in the dark.” 

Sondheim reiterated these points and added a few more. 
“You learn about working with people,” he declared with 
a rueful smile. “I was given to throwing tantrums when I 
went to Williams, but by the time I’d done my second show 
there I got over that. And it’s a marvelous experience to put 
a show together, and see how good it looks on paper and 
how lousy it is on stage. As a writer, you learn that there’s 
a big difference between what goes on paper and what goes 
for an audience.” 

At Williams, Sondheim found a special circumstance that, 
like Rodgers’ proximity to Broadway professionals when 
he was at Columbia, is not likely to be duplicated in many 
college setups. The theatre there, the Adams Memorial 
Theatre, is unusually well equipped. The lighting, for 
instance, can be controlled from the pit so that you can see 
the effect you get as you control it. There also is enormous 
wing space; sets can be built right in that area, from which 
they are simply pulled on stage. “It is a wonderful and 
valuable experience, working in such good surroundings,” 
Sondheim said, “because you learn what you can get under 
ideal conditions.” 
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top) Northwestern's “Checkerboard °59,” written by Lou Davenport, was presented last October. (below, left) Princeton has been producing 
musicals for more than sixty years. The 1957-58 show, “After a Fashion !,” was the Triangle Club’s sixty-sixth annual production. (below, 
right) The Triangle Club’s 1929-30 offering, “The Golden Dog,” gave prominence to a couple of young men named Joshua Logan, left, and 
tlfred Munroe Wade. Two years later Logan began his professional acting career; by the late 1930s he was a top-flight Broadway director. 
™~! 
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top) The 1956-57 Princeton Triangle Club show was “Take a Gander!” (below, left) “Busy Bodies” (1959) was the 112th production of Harvard 
University’s Hasty Pudding Club, which dates from 1795. Former members who have distinguished themselves in the projessional theatre 
include Alan Jay Lerner, Jack Lemmon, Vinton Freedley and Richard Lewine. (below, right) Williams College’s 1950 offering was “Non 


Sequitur.” In the spring the school gave the American premiére of John Osborne’s “The World of Paul Slickey,” with music by Michael Small, ’61. 





Both Sondheim and Rodgers have reached practically iden- 
tical conclusions about the value of the experience of work- 
ing in a college musical, despite the fact that they saw two 
distinctly different sides of the picture. Rodgers came into a 
well-organized, continuing setup that was so carefully 
planned in advance that each year’s show was selected by 
an alumni committee from complete books and scores sub- 
mitted by writing and composing hopefuls (Rodgers’ col- 
league for his first Varsity Show submission was Lorenz 
Hart, with whom he had started working the year before 
when he, Rodgers, was sixteen). When Sondheim arrived at 
Williams the undergraduate theatre group, Cap and Bells, 
had never done a musical. The usual fare was established 
dramatic classics. The performances were supported by 
the town and faculty but by only a sprinkling of students. 
“In my sophomore year we got permission to do a musical,” 
Sondheim recalled. “We wanted to do a musical because 
we hoped it would get the students in the theatregoing 
habit, and that this, in turn, would make some money for 
the theatre.” Sondheim and his associates followed the 
well-worn college-musical path in that first attempt. They 
produced a book show, full of locally oriented satire, 
called Phinney’s Rainbow, a reference to the president of 
Williams, Dr. James Phinney Baxter. Students turned out 
eagerly for parts in the show, which included, as usual, an 
enthusiastic line of male chorus girls. “The faculty re- 
sponse to our show was mixed,” said Sondheim, who wrote 
the music and lyrics for it. “One element thought that we 
were cheapening the Adams Memorial Theatre. The other 
welcomed the encouragement we were giving to student 
talent. As far as we were concerned, we achieved our main 


objective: About five sixths of the student body saw it.” 

A year later, Sondheim showed that he was looking beyond 
the customary college-musical horizon. He got permission 
from George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly to make a 
musical adaptation (for college presentation only) of Beg- 
gar on Horseback. “I chose Beggar on Horseback because 


I was following advice given to me by Oscar Hammerstein 
il,” Sondheim explained. “Hammerstein had guided me 
toward the theatre. I had gotten to know him because we 
were neighbors in Pennsvlvania, and his son and I were 
friends. He had advised rm -: to train myself to write musicals 
by first taking a good play and adapting it, then adapting a 
not-so-good play, next adapting a nondramatic work, and 
finally tackling an original. Beggar on Horseback was my 
attempt to adapt a good play. It was not as successful as 
Phinney’s Rainbow with the students. It went over big with 
the faculty and the intelligentsia among the students, but 
the students in general were disappointed. I still think it’s 
pretty good.” 

In his senior year Sondheim had intended to take the next 
step on Hammerstein’s agenda—the adaptation of a not- 
so-good play. But when he applied to Maxwell Anderson 
for permission to use High Tor, Anderson was unwilling 
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to grant it because he and Kurt Weill were planning their 
own musical version. Instead, to keep the fledgling musi- 
cal tradition alive, Cap and Bells put on a revue with Sond- 
heim as general editor. A revue was done again the follow- 
ing year, after Sondheim had graduated, but for some time 
afterward, Williams had no more musicals. (They were 
revived about four years ago.) Such a pattern, Sondheim 
believes, is apt to prevail at smaller colleges. “Large col- 
leges such as Princeton and Harvard and Columbia have 
more writing talent each year than they can take care of,” 
he explained, “and there is no problem in maintaining the 
continuity of musical productions. But at smaller colleges, 
such as Williams, the production of an undergraduate musi- 
cal depends almost entirely on who happens to come along.” 
At even the larger colleges, however, the pool of talent is 
growing smaller. At Princeton. according to Munroe Wade, 
a member of the Triangle Club in the late twenties who 
has kept in close touch with the organization’s musicals 
ever since, approximately seven hundred of a student body 
of twenty-two hundred tried out for the Triangle Club show 
in 1917. Now only about a hundred come out for it. “But,” 
Wade pointed out, “the caliber of talent and ability is much 
higher now than it used to be. In fact. the approach is be- 
coming almost professional—some people think it’s too 
professional.” 

There is a connection, Wade believes, between the smaller 
number of applicants and the increased approach to pro- 
fessionalism. The not-so-talented students, he said, feel 
that the Triangle people are so talented that the former 
would not have a chance, That. of course, is the beginning 
of the negation of the open door for the amateur—the 
thing that, Rodgers and Sondheim hold. is the primary 
merit of the college musical. 

Looking back over thirty years of Triangle Club shows, 
Wade also finds that they are now being approached in 
a more serious vein, that the intentional ridiculousness of 
having a football star like Jack Slagle in the chorus is go- 
ing by the boards. And the previously unchanging use of 
a book show, no matter how flimsy the book, is giving way 
to revues. 

Still the essential value of the college musical remains, for 
the most part, what it always has been. As Richard Rodgers 
and Stephen Sondheim have made clear for us. such shows 
nermit the amateur to learn his first great lessons from a 
live audience. And college musicals give those who will 
never stand on the other side of the footlights again an in- 
sight that is lasting and, in terms of the future of the thea- 
tre, tremendously important. The thought was once very 
pointedly expressed by Dr. Donald Clive Stuart, who di- 
rected the Triangle shows at Princeton for more than 
twenty years. 

“Nobody who has ever even danced in the chorus of a 
Triangle show,” said Dr. Stuart. “can ever again enter a 
theatre unsympathetically.” ; end 
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children’s theatre: help wanted 


The premiére of Mary Chase’s new play Loretta Mason 
Potts, announced as the stellar event of the Children’s Thea- 
tre Conference in Denver this month, will initiate what 
children’s-theatre leaders hope will become a significant 
practice at their annual meetings: the production of a new 
work by an important playwright. Like Loretta Mason Potts, 
which Mrs. Chase has written not for children only but for 
grownups as well, the play chosen for such an occasion may 
well be one with appeal as broad as that of the same author’s 
Harvey and Mrs. McThing. 

Mrs. Chase had been working for some time on the drama- 
tization of her delightful novel, published in 1958, about 
“an extraordinarily bad girl” called Loretta Mason Potts. 
It remained for Dr. Campton Bell, director of the School of 
Communication Arts of the University of Denver, to per- 
suade her to put it into final form in time for the national 
Children’s Theatre Conference in Denver August 24-27. The 
play will be given a complete production by the University 
of Denver, with a cast of students headed by guest stars. 
The author, a Denver woman, will be the guest of honor at 
the performance. 

Dr. Bell, who has high hopes for the success of the play, has 
said of the script, “It has a well-defined story line, an at- 
mosphere of enchantment, and Mrs. Chase’s particular 
brand of whimsey and zany humor.” From the time that the 
production was announced by the program chairman, Ann 
Viola of Kansas City, it has been attracting widespread in- 
terest on the part of hundreds of children’s-theatre direc- 
tors and leaders, from every state and from several foreign 
countries, who will attend the meeting. 

The opportunity to see a first-rate production of a new work 
by a recognized playwright is not easy to come by in chil- 
dren’s theatre. From all over the country producers in the 
adult educational theatre flock to New York each season to 
see whether there is something for them among the Broad- 
way and off-Broadway offerings. But where is there a com- 
parable opportunity for directors of youth theatres? 

The answer is that there is none at all. And what is more 
strange, few people seem to be aware that it matters greatly. 
We take it for granted that our children have magnificent 
experiences in music. The symphony orchestras of many 
leading cities offer regular concert series to young people 
each season; millions of boys and girls enjoy the remark- 
able concerts conducted by Leonard Bernstein on television. 


Children are taken by parents and teachers to art museums 


The author, one of the foremost pioneers in American children’s 
theatre, has written several books and many articles on the sub- 
ject. She is now honorary director of the Children’s Theatre 
Conference, the national organization of workers in children’s 
theatre, of which she was a founder; for twenty-five years she 
was director of the Children’s Theatre of Evanston, Illinois. 
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to see the finest of paintings. Literature written for them 
grows richer year by year. Many young people are in the 
audiences when world-renowned ballets visit the larger 
cities. 

Only drama of all the arts lags behind in professional enter- 
tainment for young people—a curious thing indeed, for 
drama appeals to most children more strongly than any 
other art. Whoever has observed audiences for children’s 
theatre sitting spellbound, oblivious of all but the story as 
it unfolds, can never doubt the deep interest that theatre 
holds for boys and girls. Because everything dramatic is 
fascinating to them, they will often sit through a poor pro- 
duction rather than miss the chance to see a live play. 

For many of us, the recollection of Maude Adams as Peter 
Pan is one of the happiest memories of our childhood. 
Children of a later day have been thrilled by the beautiful 
Royal Ballet production of The Sleeping Beauty with Mar- 
got Fonteyn as prima ballerina, and by Mary Martin’s 
Peter Pan. But here one has to stop for lack of illustrations. 
Television shows will never entirely satisfy a child’s hunger 
for the theatre. The statement would hold true even if tele- 
vision plays were far better than they are, if authors did not 
distort the stories children know and love, and inject ro- 
mance that they consider silly, and if the stories were not 
treated with condescension and insincerity. Even if such 
productions were wholly acceptable, they still would fail to 
be more than pictures on a screen. For children who are far 
from real theatres, pictures can be an admirable substitute 
if the programs are well written and well acted. But it is a 
wonderful thing for every child to have a few great experi- 
ences in live theatre. 

In any art, youth must be exposed to what is fine if it is to 
have standards in entertainment. The astonishing growth in 
our country’s appreciation of good music in the last thirty 
years is a shining example of what happens when we begin 
education in any art with children. The same upsurge can 
come in drama if we awaken the will to bring it about. 


How to build a general attitude toward good theatre for 
children has long concerned children’s-theatre leaders in 
this country. Even among many people in the theatre, there 
is an attitude that children’s theatre is an insignificant part 
of the total picture. They rationalize in this manner: “Kids 
don’t know the difference between good and bad theatre”; 
consequently any little homemade play, with an inexperi- 
enced director and actors left over from adult productions, 
is good enough for them. A sudden turnabout is out of the 
question when it is an attitude that must be changed. But 
there are evidences that the change has begun, thanks to the 
efforts of the Children’s Theatre Conference and the grad- 
ual rise of standards in children’s theatre in general. Intelli- 


gent leadership in the national organization has won in- 
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eft) The production of “A Midsummer Night's Dream” by the Universityo{ Washington children’s theatre was one of two offerings seen by more 


than seventeen thousand youngsters. (right) “The Magic Horn of Charlemagne” was given on tour recently by Equity Library Theatre for Children 


(t) One of the pioneers in the field, the Children’s Theatre of Evanston, Illinois, staged Aurand Harris’ “The Flying Prince.” (right) An all-Negro 


luding Reginald Montgomery in the name role, took part in the Florida A&M University children’s theatre’s “Rumpelstiltskin.” 
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uded Gilbert Sanders’ “The Green Winged Angel” in its repertory. 


ght) Mrs. John Flynn, Mrs. Henry Effertz and Mrs. William Thornton. 


roduc ed recently by the Children’s Theatre Association of San 


s were by J. Wendell Johnson, and the costumes by Berniece Prisk. 





creased respect and constantly growing influence for this 
field of theatre. 

One of the CTC services is evaluating the work of the young 
professional companies that have been springing up, mainly 
on the East and West coasts, and recommending the best 
of them to sponsors of children’s theatre who may wish to 
supplement their seasons of amateur plays with one or more 
professional productions. For almost all American theatres 
for children, unlike those in Europe, are amateur rather 
than professional. 

There is, for instance, the Creative Children’s Theatre at 
Florida A. and M. University, which recently celebrated 
Children’s Theatre Week with a glamorous production of 
Rumpelstiltskin, performed by 135 children, and at the 
same time honored author-director Irene Edmonds for her 
great service to Tallahassee; and the sharply contrasting 
Goodman Children’s Theatre in Chicago, which offers near- 
professional plays for children every week end during the 
season with casts composed of students of acting from the 
theatre’s school. Other producing organizations include the 
Association of Junior Leagues, whose component members 
tour one production each year to a large number of ele- 
mentary schools in their areas, employing young women in 
all roles, on stage and backstage; theatres whose seasons 
comprise both community (home-produced) productions 
and professionally produced touring plays (Cincinnati 
offers an example of such an organization) ; and the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre of Evanston, under Rita Criste’s direction, 
one of the rare theatres producing two series of plays—a 
series of three for primary children, acted by junior-high- 
school students, and three for older audiences, with casts 
from Northwestern University and the dramatic classes of 
the public schools of that Illinois community. 

The pattern of children’s theatre across the land is varied 
and complex. But the supreme need in every case..amateur 
and professional, is the same: good scripts. There are at 
present approximately one hundred accepted, printed plays. 
which are used widely, in addition to the many dramatiza- 
tions of folk tales produced in their own localities. Of the 
general repertoire, about twenty-five are used again and 
again. 

Playwriting competitions. begun years ago by Seattle Juni- 
or Programs, and now conducted by five or six organizations 
in as many cities, have encouraged the writing of children’s 
plays by many young authors. To date, however, they have 
brought forth no remarkable scripts. That is why the an- 
nouncement of a new play by a recognized playwright as the 
high point of the Children’s Theatre Conference has 
aroused such extraordinary interest. 

What inducement is there for a playwright of proved excel- 
lence to write a play for children, whether it is aimed at the 
professional stage or at the hundreds of amateur and educa- 
tional theatres of the country? Mrs. Chase wrote Loretta 
Mason Potts as a story for four of her young neighbors; 
doubtless because it has all the elements necessary for a 
fascinating play, she was moved to dramatize it. Authors 
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who have no interest in children, and no understanding of 
them, will naturally be eliminated from our list of prospec- 
tive contributors. So, too, will those with a warped outlook 
on life; they could not possibly write for children. Elimi- 
nate also the playwright unwilling to give up the chance of 
large financial returns. Unless his play is a success on the 


professional stage, it can make only a very modest amount, 
regardless of how many hundreds of performances are giv- 
en, and how many thousands of children it delights. The 
reason, of course, is that royalties are kept low by small ad- 
mission charges, since a children’s theatre is an altruistic 
institution rather than a money-making concern. 

No, the incentive has to be quite different from the desire 
to make a fortune, even though Peter Pan must have done 
just that for James Barrie. It inevitably begins with the 
enjoyment of children and a respect for their viewpoint. It 
may include a concern on the part of the writer that his own 
and others’ children are being cheated in the matter of 
theatre—that they are growing up to like much that is 
cheap and false because they know nothing better. An idea 
comes to him, or a good story to share with children. He may 
try it out on a neighborhood group, and their reaction will 
give encouragement and direction to his thinking. He may 
even find it a relaxing occupation after a grueling experi- 
ence with the producers of a Broadway play. And who can 
tell? This could be the field in which he will achieve his 
greatest success! 

There is another possible-source of supply: writers of chil- 
dren’s books who might very well turn some of them into 
plays. Mary Chase has done it. But when Ruth Sawyer, 
author of many charming and dramatic stories. was asked 
whether she was interested in dramatizing them, she re- 
plied, “I just do not want to learn a new technique. Let 
someone else make them into plays.” 

Playwrights who do not know children, authors who write 
beautifully for young people but do not wish to learn play- 
writing techniques—they are problem children themselves 
in the eyes of the director of a children’s theatre. Yet he 
hopes always for the exception: the gifted playwright who 
has an irresistible idea for a children’s play, the skilled 
writer of children’s books who develops the desire to learn 
the technique of playwriting. In the meantime he knows 
that if the scripts now available are enhanced by expert 
directors under whom the finest players are proud to work, 
and if they are staged with imagination and taste so that 
they become unforgettable experiences both for the players 
and for child audiences, there is reason to believe that more 
worthy plays will be forthcoming. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and success often begets success. 

For the immediate present, a gifted playwright has had an 
irresistible idea for a children’s play, Loretta Mason Potts. 
There is every good reason to hope that its production will 
direct the interest of other eminent playwrights to this im- 
portant area of theatre. If that comes about, it could well 


mean the beginning of a new era in American children’s 
theatre. end 





The spreading mass of Hradcany dominates the sky line of 
Prague, and from the ramp of the castle on that hill, a most 
striking view of the city, lying in a gentle curve of the Vlta- 
va, unfolds below. Ten centuries of alternating prosperity 
and famine, revolution and invasion, have brought together 
a strange, heterogeneous mass of medieval pantiled roofs 
and baroque domes, of Romanesque towers, bridges and 
cupolas. But towering above the sprawling center of the 
city, the outlines of its lower buildings blurred in a blue- 
white river mist, stand the Gothic fléches of its numerous 
churches. The “Prague of a hundred spires” seems, when 
one looks down from Hradcany, no mere flight of poetic 
fancy. 

On the opposite bank of the Vitava, where the Smetana 
Bridge spans the river, stands the neo-Renaissance bulk of 
the National Theatre, the building around which the theat- 
rical life of the city revolves. Its fagades crowned with 
statues in the French rococo style, Narodni Divadlo is given 
a place of honor in all the guidebooks and post-card col- 
lections beside the most famous historical buildings of the 
city. The National Theatre bears a certain resemblance to 
Garnier’s opera house in Paris (the Paris Opéra) ; as one 
enters the hall of the building, he is aware of the same at- 
mosphere that pervades the older theatres in the capitals 
of western Europe, a mixture of reverence and excitement. 
During a recent trip to Prague I was invited to attend a 
performance of Hamlet at the Narodni Divadlo. Delayed by 
certain social obligations, I entered the auditorium just be- 
fore the curtain rose. The fleeting impression that I received 
then of the crowded house was more than confirmed by the 
first burst of light that came with the interval. There are 
sixteen hundred seats in the National Theatre in Prague. 
and on the evening when I attended, there were at least 
eighteen hundred spectators. Every visible seat was occu- 
pied, although it was not a special performance, and in the 
“cockleshells” at the sides of the auditorium there were 
solid masses of teen-agers, standing but happy, optimis- 
tically facing a three-hour ordeal with shining faces and 
candy-filled pockets. 

Of the several impressions that I brought back from my 
visit to the Czech capital, by far the most vivid concerns the 
immense popularity of the theatre in Prague. Although the 
city has twenty-two full-time theatres (including three pup- 
pet theatres) for a population of only a million, it is al- 
most impossible to buy a ticket at any box office for the 
same day’s performance. At the majority of the theatres in 
the city, performances are sold out two weeks in advance, 
and the fortunate ticket holder is besieged at the theatre 


M. Lenoir, who frequently reports on the Paris stage for this 


magazine, also is a close observer of the theatre in other capitals 
on the Continent. 
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by Jean-Pierre Lenoir 


entrance by hopeful groups of would-be playgoers in 
search of spare tickets. 

There is no doubt that part of the explanation for the 
wonderful popularity of the Czechoslovakian theatre is to 
be found in the very modest f: ices of admission. Since all 
theatres, with very few exceptions, are subsidized by either 
the state or the municipal authorities, it is possible to spend 
an evening at the playhouse without spending more money 
than one would at the cinema. Ten Czech crowns (Kcs)— 
about $1.50 at the tourist rate of exchange—is considered 
a top price; at many of the smaller houses, the best seats 
cost only the equivalent of $1. 

There is another factor behind the extreme popularity of 
the theatre as an entertainment form: national pride. The 
average Czech looks upon the flourishing theatres of his 
country as a symbol of cultural prosperity and national 
prestige, an attitude that is even more noticeable when one 
limits one’s consideration to the lyric stages, where the 
repertory is drawn almost exclusively from the works of 
the national school of composers. To the visitor from 
abroad, the element of nationalism may not be so obvious 
at first. A glance at the columns of Literdri Noviny, where 
the programs of Czechoslovakia’s seventy-odd theatres are 
announced every week, shows that they draw the over- 
whelming majority of their repertory from beyond the 
frontiers. Of the twenty-six plays in the present repertory 
of the two houses of the National (dramatic) Theatre of 
Prague, for example, there are only eight by Czech authors, 
and one by a Slovakian. Four of the remainder are transla- 
tions from the Russian, and there is only one French work 
(Moliére, inevitably). The English-speaking drama is rep- 
resented by no less than seven plays: Shakespeare’s King 
Lear, Hamlet and The Merchant of Venice, Oscar Wilde’s 
An Ideal Husband, Lillian Hellman’s The Autumn Garden, 
Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman, and John Osborne’s 
The Entertainer. 

In the domain of the lyric theatre, however, the national 
school of composers account for at least 75 per cent of per- 
formances, probably a higher proportion than in any other 
country but Italy. The operas of Smetana, Dvorak and Zdé- 
nek Fibich, the founders of the national school, form the 
basic repertory to which are added the works of Leos 
Janacek. From time to time performances of Vilém Blod- 
ek’s comic opera /n the Well, Karel Weis’s Twins, and 
works by Vitézslav Novak and Josef Bohuslav Foerster are 
also given. Up to the present, no valid school of purely 
Slovakian composers can be said to exist. So far, Eugen 
Suchon’s Kriitnava, almost unknown outside Czechoslovak- 
ia, is probably the only work of exclusively Slovakian in- 
spiration that has emerged. 


It seems to me very strange that a country capable of giving 
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ginative staging and costuming are suggested by this scene from a recent production at the Semajor Theatre. (top right) 


1 Prague” is the title of another recent offering in the capital. This one was given at the Na Zabradli Theatre, which has 


re 


attracted large audiences with pantomime. (below) The National Theatre, Narodni Divadlo, on the bank of the Vitava, was built in 1883 


bscription. The sixteen-hundred-seat house, wholly subsidized by the state, carries on the Central European repertory tradition. 





top left) The Zabradli’s “Nine Hats on Prague” is one of the relatively few native works on view on the city’s stages, which depend heavily 


on international repertory, except in the case of lyric theatre. (top right) Ladislav Fialka heads a company of pantomimists who 
; . . al . ‘ . ; > - J 
have had great success in the Czech capital during the season recently past. Their form of theatre is a novelty for Prague. (below) 
The Semafor Theatre has been presenting a form of musical that our correspondent likens to a variant of London’s popular “Salad Days. 
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birth to Smetana, Dvorak and Janacek, whose works are 
well known throughout the world, should only be able to 
offer us Karel Capek on the dramatic side. And even here 
our knowledge is limited to R.U.R. and The Insect Comedy. 
Few indeed are those who can boast of a knowledge of The 
Makropoulos Secret or Adam the Creator. Explanations 
aside, the situation in the Czech dramatic theatre is un- 
doubtedly less satisfactory than that of the operatic stage. 
No new dramatists of international caliber have emerged 
since the war, and although some interesting work is being 
carried on in Prague, which may eventually pave the way 
to a resurgence of the national school of drama, much re- 
mains to be done. 

During my visit, I saw only one play by a young Czech 
author: Treti sestra (The Third Sister) by Pavel Kohout, 
performed at the Realistic Theatre. It turned out to be an 
overlong and rather overdetailed story of three sisters who 
are trying to trace their respective fathers after the death 
of a loose-living mother. There was enough material in 
Treti sestra, one felt, for two or three moderately interest- 
ing works. In effect, what I saw was the rudiments of these 
minor dramas, muddled up together in an unsatisfactory 
hodgepodge. The raw material was present; dramatic skill 
was not. 

The contemporary Czech theatre world seems to be reacting 
to this unhappy situation in two ways. The national and 
municipal theatres continue the production of well-known 
plays from the international repertory while making minor 
experiments from time to time in their presentation—and 
waiting hopefully for the Fates to turn their attention to the 
dearth of Czechoslovakian playwrights. A more construc- 
tive attitude is that of the small theatres of Prague. With 
the inexhaustible optimism of youth, they are searching for 
a new means of theatrical expression that will be valid for 
this tumultuous period in history. 

The programs at the small theatres invariably include an 
important musical element. Sometimes—as, for example, 
in the case of Tartuffe /I1, which I saw at the Rokoko Thea- 
tre—they are little more than revues; yet they have a unity 
of form and development that is rarely present in English 
entertainments of this type. 

At the Na Zabradli Theatre another field is being explored 
by Ladislav Fialka and his company of pantomimists, who 
have been performing their most enjoyable Devét Klobouku 
na Prahu before packed houses nightly. The venture rep- 
resents a completely new development for the Czech thea- 
tre, which has no tradition in this field. 

The least satisfactory program from the point of view of 
presentation, but, in my opinion, the most exciting in its 
possibilities, is Clovék z pudy, at the Semafor Theatre. It 
is rather like a Czech version of Salad Days, and possesses 
some of the weaknesses of the English musical, but its 
intimate compounding of the vocal and dramatic elements. 
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its unashamed championing of the cause of youth, and its 
basic romanticism clad in a more practical garment of 
urbanity point the way for young Czech dramatists of the 
future. 


For those who tend to look back rather than toward the 
uncertainty of a dim future, there is still a great deal to 
enjoy in the Prague theatre. The standard of acting is ex- 
tremely high. I think I can say, in all honesty, that I have 
seen a fair number of the greatest actors of the postwar 
European theatre, including the truly remarkable Yugo- 
slavian and Polish artists; yet I have rarely seen such a 
uniformly high level of interpretation. The Czech artists 
are no doubt aided in their work by the system of alterna- 
tion. All the theatres have at least three different programs 
at any given time (the National Theatre, as we have seen, 
has no less than twenty-six for its two houses). Such a sys- 
tem, which is practiced to a limited extent in Paris, has the 
advantage of freeing the actors from the tyranny of long- 
run successes. It also greatly increases the number of plays 
available to the public at any set period. Thus it is that 
Prague, with its twenty-two theatres, can offer a choice of 
seventy-odd plays and operas to its theatregoing public, a 
figure that most Western capitals would find it difficult to 
match. 


Fortunately I had the opportunity to see two performances 
by one of Czechoslovakia’s best-known actors of the older 
generation, Ladislav Pesek. In the National Theatre pro- 
duction of Hamlet, he played Polonius as a puzzled but 
warmhearted old dodderer; two nights later I saw him as 
Archie Rice in John Osborne’s The Entertainer (Komik) 
at the Tyl Theatre. In the latter, his performance, though 
lacking some of the virility of Laurence Olivier’s interpre- 
tation, was even more touching in the closing scenes, and 
his final song, “Why should I care?,” and the concluding 
lines that follow brought forth a storm of applause. 


At the National Theatre, Radovan Lukavsky, as Hamlet, 
was a choleric, tempestuous figure in an otherwise coolly 
intellectual production by Jaromir Pleskot, but the cast 
included a good Claudius (Vitézslav Vejrazka) and a real- 
ly outstanding Ophelia in the person of Nadé da Gaijero- 
va, who succeeded in the well-nigh impossible task of 
giving coherence and continuity to her role. 

Pleskot also directed Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman 
(Smrt obchodntho cestujiciho), which I saw at the Tylovo 
Divadlo, and which included an outstanding performance 
by Karl Hoéger as Willy Loman. 


Had I to résumé in a few words the multitude of impres- 
sions that I got during my visit, I should write that the city 
possesses theatres that even Paris would be proud to own, 
actors whom even London could not better, and a public 
that, I suspect, even Moscow would envy. But playwrights 
are in short supply. end 
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Lawrence Durrell ts the first contemporary novelist 
in a long time to lead me to believk 

he is telling me something new. 

to convince me he is truly interested in 

what he is writing about, and to 


captivate my imagination. 


eal Oe UReoM 


Lionel Trilling 
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“THE ALENANDRIA QUARTET is one of the 


Inajor achievements of fiction in our time 


Granville Hicks, Saturday Review 


cee 
—— 


FREE 


You may have this extraordinary investigation of modern love 


EieeLeg With membership now in The Mid-Century Book Society 


A rare reading experience can now be yours. 

“One of the finest accomplishments of literary art in our 
generation” has just been completed by “a truly important 
writer.” THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET consists of four magnifi- 
cent novels— JUSTINE, BALTHAZAR, MOUNTOLIVE, and CLEA. 
The author, Lawrence Durrell, is a major twentieth century 
writer whose place in contemporary literature is just begin- 
ning to be recognized. 

When was the last time you have read reviews like these: 

“THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET is a work of great wit and skill, 
of many-sided truths and of a glorying in words, a juxta- 
position of bawdry and beauty, of serenity and violence, of the 
ugliness and the wonder of life, that has been rare since the First 
Elizabethans.’’— Maurice Dolbier, New York Herald Tribune. 

THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET is “distinguished not only by 
its power of language, by its evocation of a place, by its 
creation of character, by the drama of many of its incidents, 
but also by its boldly original design ... more fascinating 
than a mystery story, for we are always left asking what really 
happened. . . . The varieties of love, so luxuriantly displayed 
in the QUARTET, are not merely interesting; they are important. 
... Durrell’s work, which has so extraordinary a power to 
involve the reader, seeks not merely to beguile but also to 
change him.” —Granville Hicks, Saturday Review. 

Durrell selected the epigraph for sustiNE from the letters 
of Freud: “I am accustoming myself to the idea of regarding 
every sexual act as a process in which four persons are in- 
volved. We shall have a lot to discuss about that.” In The 
New York Times, Gerald Sykes said that JUSTINE “‘is the best 
new work of fiction I have read in some years.... A book that de- 
mands comparison with the very best books of our century.” 

By joining The Mid-Century Book Society now, you may 
have a FREE set of the entire ALEXANDRIA GUARTET— JUSTINE, 
BALTHAZAR, MOUNTOLIVE, and CLEA — beautifully cloth-bound 
especially for Mm-Century—the finest edition available—a 
permanent addition to your library, a reading experience you 
will not forget. 

THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET is comparable to the kind of 
exciting offering Mid-Century makes every month. If you 
appreciate courtesy and convenience as well as good taste, 
you will soon know why so many people distinguished for 
their own work in the arts and professions have elected to 
join the Society, as we hope you will now. 

As anew member, you will receive THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET 
free with your first selection, made from the list opposite. 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 
115 East 31st Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century Book Society. 
Enter my FREE subscription to The Mid-Century (containing the 
most thoughtful and well-written reviews now being ‘published in 
this country) and begin my membership by sending me FREE 
THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET: 
JUSTINE, BALTHAZAR, MOUNTOLIVE, CLEA 


and my first selection chosen from the list below. I need choose only 
four more selections at reduced prices during the coming year, and 
will be under no further obligation. In addition, for every four 
selections purchased, including this purchase, | will receive a fifth 
selection FREE. 


["] LOVE AND DEATH IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL by Leslie Fiedler. 
6 Retail $8.50. Member’s Price $5.95. 
BRAZILIAN ADVENTURE by Peter Fleming. 
Retail $5.00. Member’s Price $4.00. 
THE ANGER OF ACHILLES by Robert Graves. 
Retail $4.95. Member’s Price $4.25. 
] THE MANSION by William Faulkner. 
Retail $4.75. Member’s Price $3.95. 
] THE HENRY MILLER READER. 
Retail $6.50. Member’s Price $4.85. 
BORSTAL BOY by Brendan Behan. 
Retail $4.50. Member's Price $3.25. 
] PRETEXTS by Andre Gide. 
: Retail $5.00. Member's Price $3.50. 
|] FREUD: THE MIND OF THE MORALIST by Philip Rieff. 
Retail $6.00. Member’s Price $3.95. 
OSCAR WILDE by Frank Harris. 
Retail $7.00. Member’s Price $4.95. 
AGEE ON FILM by James Agee. 
Retail $6.50. Member’s Price $4.50. 
THE HOUSE.OF INTELLECT by Jacques Barzun. 
Retail $5.00. Member's Price $3.50. 
THREE PLAYS BY JOHN OSBORNE. 
Retail $8.25. Member's Price $4.95. 
APOLOGIES TO THE IROQUOIS by Edmund Wilson. 
Retail $4.95. Member’s Price $4.25. 
"] MYTHOLOGIES by W. B. * eats. 
Retail $5.00. Member's Price $4.25. 
[_] THE AGES OF MAN by William Shakespeare. 
Special Mid-Century edition $4.95. 
THE SHOCK OF RECOGNITION by Edmund Wilson. 
r Retail $6.50. Member's Price $4.50. 
HENRY ADAMS by Elizabeth Stevenson. 
Retail $6.00. Member’s Price $4.95. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF NATHANAEL WEST. 
Retail $5.00. Member’s Price $3.95. 
] THE MIND OF AN ASSASSIN by Isaac Don Levine. 
Retail $4.50. Member’s Price $3.75. 
] THE SHORES OF LIGHT by Edmund Wilson. 
Retail $6.50. Member’s Price $4.00. 
THE SIEGE AT PEKING by Peter Fleming. 
. Retail $4.00. Member's Price $3.25. 
LIFE STUDIES by Robert Lowell. (National Book Award winner) 
O TO BE A DRAGON by Marianne Moore. (Dual Selection) 
Retail $6.25. Member’s Price For Both Books $4.50. 
] THE SEESAW LOG by William Gibson. 
Retail $3.95. Member’s Price $3.25. 
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will pay the postage.) (New York City residents please add 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to 
B.F.A. and M.F.A, in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
The Council of Participating 


Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
BILL BUTLER 

CURT CONWAY 
PETER KASS 

JACK LANDAU 
BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, Religious 
Drama 
SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 
THEODORE KAZANOFF, Acting and 
Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 
JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


“- Division of Theatre Arts 


School of Fine & Applied Arts 
Boston University 


264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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California 


e San Francisco Players Guild, Inc. 
Professional company touring California 
“Cinderella” for all ages 1960-1961 season 
Martha Bigelow Eliot, Producer-Director 

401 Golden Gate Ave., Belvedere 


e Falcon Studio—Est. 1929 


Complete Theatre Workshop 
App’d for Veterans 
Drama, all kinds of dance, fencing 


5526 Hollywood Bled., Hollywood 
e Theatre & Arts Foundation 


School of Drama 
Summer session in association with 
La Jolla Playhouse 


P. O. Box 1172, La Jolla 


e Long Beach Community Players 
Oldest Community theatre group 
No school in connection 


5021 E, Anaheim St., Long Beach 4 


e Long Beach State College 

Speech & Drama Dept. 

4 Major productions & original one-acts 
Summer Theatre Workshop-Major in Drama 
Long Beach 


e Palo Alto Community Theatre 
Ralph Schram, Dir.; Raymond Barrett, Asst. 
Dir.; Carroll Alexander, Tech. Dir.; James 
Eby, Tech. Asst. 

1305 Middlefield Rd., Palo Alto 

e Pasadena Playhouse 


America’s foremost College of Theatre Arts 
now training stars of tomorrow on 4 stages 


39 S. El Molino, Pasadena 
e Old Globe Theatre 


24th Community Theatre Season 

Home of National Shakespeare Festival 
Craig Noel, Resident Dir. 

Balboa Park-San Diego 


e San Diego State College 

B.A. & M.A. with major in Theat. & B’deasting 
Staff of 14, Completely Equipped Theatre 

& Television Studios 

San Diego 

e Actors Lab, San Francisco 

Fall terms begin Sept. 19th 

Student Productions 

Mara Alexander Gilbert, Dir. 

1870 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


e Hillbarn Theatre 

Dir.: Robert Brauns 

Designer: Sam Rolph 

Box 543, San Mateo 

e College of the Pacific 

Pacific Theatre 

DeMarcus Brown, Dir. 

Curtis Ennen, Tech. Dir. 

Stockton 

e Stanford Players 

Stanford University, Dept. of Speech & Drama 
Productions of Distinction, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
Stanford 


Colorado 


e Colorado Shakespeare Festival 


University of Colorado 

In Repertory, July 30-August 13 

I Henry IV, Anthony & Cleopatra, Twelfth 
Night 

Boulder 

e Imperial Players 

Summer season—Mid-June thru Mid-Sept. 
Mr. & Mrs. Wayne S. Mackin, Producers 
Cripple Creek 


e Perry-Mansfield School 

of the Theatre & Dance, June 30-August 21 
Theatre Festival, August 5-20 

Charlotte Perry, Dir. 

Steamboat Springs 

Connecticut 


e Yale University 

School of Drama 

F. Curtis Canfield, Dean 

Acting, Directing, Production, Playwriting 
New Haven 

Delaware 


e University of Delaware 

E. 52 University Theatre—28th Season 

Dept. Dramatic Arts & Speech; B.A. Degree; 
4 major plays incl. Children’s Theat. Tour; 
Lab. Theatre; Dr. C. Robert Kase, Dir. 
Newark 


Florida 


e Actors’ Studio “M” Playhouse 


Also Pied Piper Playhouse Children’s Theatre 
Producer-Director, Ruth Forman 


208 Bird Rd., Coral Gables 


e Little Theatre of Jacksonville 
tist Brilliant Season 

Maurice Geoffrey, Managing Dir. 

2032 San Marco Blivd., Jacksonville 7 
e University of Tampa 

Theatre Arts Dept. 

John von Szeliski, Dir. 

Write for full information 

Tampa 6 

Georgia 

e University of Georgia 

Dept. of Speech & Drama, The Univ. Theatre 
Undergraduate scholarships & graduate 
assistantships in Theatre 

Athens 

e Agnes Scott College 

Blackfriars 

Directors: Roberta Winter & Elvena Green 
Decatur 

Hawaii 

e University of Hawaii 

Dept. of Drama & Theatre 

Unique Courses & Productions of Theater 
East & West 

Honolulu 

Idaho 


e Idaho State College Theatre 


Proscenium, Flexible & Touring Theatres 
Season of 7 Plays—Staff of 5 

Pocatello 

Illinois 


e Boulder Hill Playhouse 
Apprentices Accepted 

Lucelle Goring, Dir.; Jack Goring, Bus. Mer. 
P. O. Box 966, Aurora 

e Illinois W esleyan University 
School of Dramatics & Speech 

6 Productions—B.A. & B.F.A. Degrees 
Bloomington 

e Goodman Theatre School of 
Drama 

Specialized Professional Training, 200 public 
performances, student company with 1 star 
per production.—B.F.A., M.F.A. 

Monroe & Columbus, Chicago 3 

e Metropolitan Players 

Roosevelt University 

Anna Helen Reuter, Dir. 

430 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 


e Wright Junior College 
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NSERVATORY 


THEATRE 


SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA & DANCE 
Courses lead to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


Major in Drama 
Major in Drama with 


ACTING 

DIRECTING 
minor in Dance 
Major in Dance with 


SPEECH 

PRODUCTION 

DESIGN minor in Drama 
MODERN DANCE Theatre Course Com- 
BALLET bined with Music 


Frequent performances in Modern Theatre 
seating 500. Dormitories for Women. 


FALL SUMMER TERM 
Fer brechure write 


Albert Alphin, Director 


Dept. R 26 Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


/ BOrNs i =eji= 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


ACTING - DIRECTING 
SCENE & COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION - PLAYWRITING 

BFA and MFA degrees 


Pully accredited Uberal arts col- 
lege. Specialization in radio, TV, 
theatre arts, speech, speech and 
hearing therapy. B.A., B.S., M.A., 


THEATRE 
SPEECH 
RADIO 
TV 


EMERSON COLLEGE 
128 DEACON 8T., BOSTON 16 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1960-1961 SEASON 


Our Town 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
Kiss Me Kate 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
Major Barbara 


Write Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 
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Dept. of Speech & Drama 

Dr. Robert A, Johnston, Chairman. Staff of 7 
Chicago 34 

e Elmhurst College Theatre 
Liberal Arts Program 

C, C. Arends, Dir.—Gary Colburn, Tech. Dir. 
Elmhurst 

e Theatre of Western Springs 
Mary Cattell, Dir—Ella Heimbrodt, 
Children’s Theatre 

Western Springs 

Indiana 


e Ft. Wayne Civic Theatre, Inc. 


Jay Broad, Managing Dir. 
128 E. Washington Blvd., Ft. Wayne 


e Franklin College Theatre 
Beresford Menagh, Dir. 

A Sound Liberal Arts Education 

B.A. in Speech 

Franklin 

e Butler University 

Jordan College of Music; Degree programs 
in Dance, Drama, Music; An integrated 
approach to the Theatre Arts; Info. available 
on request 

Indianapolis 

e St. Mary’s College 

Dept. of Speech & Drama 

Drama Theory & Practice in a Catholic 
Liberal Arts Women’s College 

Notre Dame 

lowa 


e Clarke College 

Dept. of Speech-Drama 

5 Major Productions 
Theatre—Educational, Professional 
Dubuque 

Kentucky 

e The Western Players 
Western Kentucky State College 
Acting, Directing, & Technical Experience 
Russell H. Miller, Dir. 

Bowling Green 


Maryland 


e The 2nd U.S. Army Showmobile 


Special Services Section 

Margaret Lynn, Staff Entertainment Dir. 
Cory Wayne, Tech. Dir. 

Ft. George G. Meade 

Massachusetts 


e Smith College Theatre 

Staff: Samuel Eliot; Denis Johnston, Edith 
Burnett; Denton Snyder; Helen Chinoy; 
Jackson Barry; Vincent Brann 
Northampton 

e Berkshire Playhouse 

and Summer Drama School—29th Season 
Directors: Joan White & Robert Grose 
Stockbridge 

Michigan 

e Michigan State University 
University Theatre—Dept. of Speech 
John E. Dietrich, Head 

B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees 

East Lansing 


Minnesota 


e University of Minnesota Theatre 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Degrees 
Theatre, Radio, Television 
Frank M. Whiting, Dir. 
Minneapolis 

e Gustavus Adolphus College 
Theatre 

Gustavus Adolphus College 
Mrs. Evan Anderson, Dir. 
St. Peter 

e Wenonah Players 
Winona State College 


GOODMAN 


WEMORKIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF Tang 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AND EX- 
PERIENCE in acting, directing, scene and 
costume design, technical practice. 


A SPECIALIZED PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL offering B.F.A. and M.F.A. de- 


grees. 


WORK WITH LEADING PROFESSION- 
ALS. Recent guest artists in Goodman 
Tkeatre productions: Morris Carnovsky, 
Eugenie Leontovich, Frances Hyland, Jo- 
seph Buloff. 


GUEST LECTURERS in the past two sea- 
sons include Eric Bentley, Harold Clur- 
man, John Gassner, John Gielgud, Tyrone 
Guthrie, Julie Harris, Henry Hewes, John 
Houseman, Frederick Kiesler, Donald Oen- 
slager, Michel St. Denis, Elmer Rice, Ger- 
aldine Page, Otto Preminger, Cyril Ritch- 
ard, Joseph Schildkraut, Peggy Wood, 
Murray Matheson and Shelley Berman. 


THESE ARE GOODMAN PRODUCTS: 
Ralph Alswang, Shelley Berman, Karl 
Malden, Geraldine Page, Jose Quintero, 
Sam Wanamaker. 
TWO THEATRES 

200 PERFORMANCES EACH SEASON 
One theatre seating 742, another seating 
158. More public performances under pro- 
fessional conditions are given than in any 
other major theatre school in the U.S.A. 


CONTEMPORARY CURRICULUM 


“Method” and the best of current conti- 
nental techniques in acting and directing 
taught by 16 experts. 

PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


under the direction of 


JOHN REICH, Head 

BELLA ITKIN, Children’s Theatre 

CHARLES McGAW, Author of “Acting is 
Believing” 


RALPH ALSWANG, Design Consultant 
and Advisor 


Begins Oct. 28: “THE TAMING OF 
THE SHREW,” with Leo Ci- 
ceri, star of the 1960 Canadian 
Stratford Festival. 

Begins Dec. 2: “UNCLE VANYA,” 
Chekov Centennial production, 
staged by Alan Schneider. 


Write for new catalog: 
Registrar, Dept. T 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
(Approved for Veterans. 
Limited number of scholarships.) 
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Acting 


Drama—Musical Theatre 
Beginners—Advanced 
Students 


Elect ives 


Directing—Management 
Script Writing 

Vocal 

Musical Comedy Writing 
Choreography 

Repertory Theatre 


Youth T, ealre 


Saturday Classes 
Ages 8-16 


CONTINUOUS 
REGISTRATION 


Guthrie McClintic 
Drama 


Richard Rodgers 
Musical Theatre 


Helen Menken—President 


161 WEST 93 ST. 
NEW YORK 25, N. Y. 
UN 5-0800 


Coming 


in September: 
Special 
Nostalgia 


Issue 
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Dorothy B. Magnus, Dir. 

1950-1960 Decade of Arena Theatre 

This season marked by gala 10th Anniv. Prod. 
Winona 

Mississippi 


e Mississippi Southern College 
Dept. of Drama; Offering B.A., B.S., M.A., 
M.S. Degree Program 

Graduate Assistantships Available 
Hattiesburg 


e The Millsaps Players 


“Mississippi's most widely known theatrical 


Missouri 


e Playhouse, Stephens College 
A.A, & B.F.A,. degrees 

Residential professional company 

John Gunnell, Dir. 

Columbia 


e University of Missouri 

University Theatre 

Robin Humphrey, Lewis Stoerker, Donovan 
Rhynsburger, Dir. 

Columbia 


e Univ. of Kansas City Playhouse 
Dept. of Speech & Drama 

B.S. & M.A. Degrees 

Dr. Patricia McIlrath, Dir. 

Kansas City 

Montana 


e Montana State University 

B.A. & M.A. Degrees in Drama; Proscenium 
Showcase, Touring, Summer; Send for com- 
plete brochure; Firman H. Brown, Jr., Chm. 
Missoula 


Nevada 


e University of Nevada 
Speech & Drama Dept. 

Three New Theatres 

Theatre, Interpretation, T.V. & Radio 
Reno 

New Jersey 


e Rutgers—The State University 
B.A. Degrees in Speech or Theatre Arts 
Queen’s Theatre Guild Productions 
Annetta L. Wood, Chairman 

New Brunswick 


e Bergen County Players, Inc. 
Little Firehouse Theatre 

Non-profit Group—Local Membership 
8 plays per-year Oct. thru May 
Oradell 


e University of New Mexico 
Dept. of Drama 

Complete B.F.A. Curriculum 
Edwin Snapp, Chairman 
Albuquerque 


e Highlands University 

Dept. of English & Speech 

M.A.—Drama & Speech 

Dr. O’Connell—Drama, W. Brunet—Speech 
Las Vegas 


New York 


e American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts 

America’s First School of Dramatics Since 
1884 


Student Performances In Broadway Theatres 
245 W. 52 St., N. Y. 19 


e American Theatre Wing 
Helen Menken, Pres. 

Professional Training Center 
Acting—Musical Theatre—TV 

161 W. 93rd St., Dept. C, N. Y. 25 


WILL-O-WAY 
APPRENTICE THEATRE, INC. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Authorized by the Michigan State Board 
of Education as a trade school of Theatre 


Beginning & Advanced Course Include:, 
Play Production, Stagecraft, Speech & Mime 
Revolving Stage—Sound Studio 
Fall — Spring — Summer Terms 


Masters “Critique” Performances at end of 
each term. Such artists as Basil Rathbone 
& Guthrie McClintic have acted as Masters 
during 1960 Season. 


Write or Phone: Celia Merril! Turner, Dir. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; Midwest 4-4418 


FALCO 


Cradle Of The Stars 
COMPLETE THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Approved For Veterans 


Ballet-—Tap—Modern Dance 
Fencing, Acrobatics & Swordplay 


STUDIOS 


EST. 1929 


Many of our pupils of yesterday 
ore stars of today 


5526 Hollywood Boulevard (HOllywood 2-9356) 
Hollywood, California 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF THEATRE — TELEVISION — RADIO 


Comprehensive two-year course 
Complete, practical training 
Distinguished faculty of professionals 
Limited enrollment 

Individual attention 


Fully equipped little theatre, radio 
studios 


Successful graduates 
Coeducational 
Approved for veterans 
Fifty-sixth year 

Write for free catalog 


5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
June 30 to August 21 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 
dramatic dance, jazz 


Mary Clare Sale, 


ballet 
THEATRE FESTIVAL, 
AUG. 5-20 
DANCE SEMINAR, AUG. 21-26 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 


Nov. to May—Box 4026, 
Carmel, Calif. 
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SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FoR RESULTS 


© Sta 
© Television ° Play Production 
cai ~*~ matte 


ArPRoven BY VETERANS 
Sil Gough St., San Francisco 6, Callf 
PRewpeet 6-4040 


The 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 

Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 
Movement, Make-up 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 83770 


Curt Conway & Lonny Chapman's 
THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


353 West 48th Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
Phone PLaza 7-5380, 7-5617 


Acting Training for the Professional 


LONNY CHAPMAN 
CURT CONWAY 
ALLAN MILLER 
DAVID j. STEWART 


& DIRECTORS’ WORKSHOP 
GUEST JOSEPH ANTHONY 


HAROLD CLURMAN 
DIRECTORS 


VINCENT DONEHUE 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
Operators of Cecilwood Summer 
Playhouse 


Pishkill, W. ¥. 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL s: STAGE 


Co-Director 
Joseph Anthony 


FALL TERM 
OCTOBER 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


Theatre Arts 


e A.R.T. Workshop 
Complete Theatre Course 
Wendell K. Phillips, Dir. 


Weekly Public Performances 


498 Third Ave., N. Y. 16 
e The Chekhov Company 


Based upon the achievements of Michael 
Chekhov's 2nd Moscow Art Theatre 
Stevenson Phillips, Dir. 

57 Horatio St., N. Y. 14—Su 7-5400 


e Tamara Daykarhanova 

School for the Stage; Joseph Anthony, Co-Dir. 
Modern Acting Technique, Stage, Screen, 
Radio, TV 

29 W. 67 St., N. Y. TR 7-5834 


e Mary De Nio 

Studio of Speech Arts 

Voice & Speech for Theatre, Radio, Films, TV 
200 W. 58 St., N. Y. 19 Cl 7-6388 


e Judith Eliot Acting Studio 
Stage, Screen, Radio, TV 

Professional Guidance 

Metropolitan Opera House—-Studio 14 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. LO 3-3155 


e Hanya Holm School of Dance 
Dance Training for Professional, Non- 
Professional, Teen-agers & Children 
Concentrated Courses 


1233 Sixth Ave., N, Y. 19 PL 7-0289 


e Institute of Voice & Speech 
Arthur Lessac, Dir. 

author of important new text (orders accepted) 
“The Use & Training of Voice & Speech” 
160 W. 73 St., N. Y. 23 


e The Neighborhood Playhouse 
School of the Theatre 

Offers 2 years intensive training in theatre 
techniques 


340 E. 54 St., N. Y. 22 


e New York University 
“Training in the Tradition” 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D. in Theatre 
Write: Dept. .. Dramatic Arts 
Washington Square, N. Y. 3 


e Senior Dramatic Workshop 
School of Theatre; Terms: Oct., Jan., April, 
July; Weekend Repertory Productions 

20th Anniv.; Dr. Saul Colin, Dir. 

1639 Broadway, N, Y. 19 


e Vera Soloviova Studio of Acting 
Professional Training for Stage & TV by a 
former member of the Moscow Art Theatre 


39 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, SU 7-0619 
e Shepard Traube’s Workshop 


Classes for Actors, Directors, Playwrights 
(evening sessions starting Sept.) 

Write: Shepard Traube 

2 W. 67 St., N.Y. 23, TR 3-1579; PL 2-0744 


e Union Theological Seminary 


The Program in Religious Drama 
Robert E. Seaver, Dir. 
3041 Broadway, N. Y. 27 


e Vassar Experimental Theatre 
Vassar College 

Dir.: Mary Virginia Heinlein 
Poughkeepsie 


e The Antrim Players, Inc. 
Antrim Playhouse—Est. 1936 
Brochure sent upon request 
Suffern 

Ohio 


e Karamu Theatre 

Dir. Rowena Woodham Jelliffe; Dir. of Mus. 
Prod.: Benno D. Frank; Dir. of Drama Prod.: 
Reuben Silver; Tech. Dir.: Arthur Worley; 


BOSTON 


ACTING + DIRECTING - VOCAL 
TECHN! UE + DICTION* DANCE 

PANTOMIME + FENCING 
"HISTORY Russ T. 


A.R.T. “WORKSHOP 


OFFERS A COMPREHENSIVE 


THEATRE COURSE 


under the direction of 


WENDELL K. PHILLIPS 


Weekly 
~ Public Performances 


. a pleasure to see the ART Work- 
shop's unusual approach . . . one of off- 
Broadway's best bargains.” 

—tLee Pomex in Show-Business 


" 


“. . . acting and directing . . . admir- 
able...” 

—The Village Voice 
. imaginative and resourceful pro- 
duction . . ." 


—Michael Schwartz in 
Show-Business 


Sat. TEENAGE WORKSHOP 


under the direction of 


BURT BRINCKERHOFF 


FALL TERM STARTS 
OCTOBER 10 


For information write or phone 


A.R.T. “WORKSHOP 


(*Actors Repertory Theatre Workshop) 
Productions, Inc. 


498 Third Avenue, N. Y. C. 
ORegon 9-7594 
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STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


Intensive Courses in 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 


BEGINNING — INTERMEDIATE 
ADVANCED 


Scene Class for Professionals 
Styles in Acting 

Shakespeare Workshop 

Voice and Diction 
Sightreading 

Movement for Actors 

Musical Comedy Performance 
Stage Direction 


Special Evening Classes 
Beginning and Advanced 


Saturday Classes for 
Young People 12-18 


Fall term begins Oct. 3rd 


REGISTER NOW 
Write or phone 


Wiliiam Packer, Director 


150 East 39th Street 
New York 16 MU 5-5845 


HB 
STUDIO 


In Its New Home 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING VOICE AND SPEECH MOVEMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE FENCING PLAYWRITING 
DIRECTING COSTUMES MAKE UP YOUNG 
PEOPLE'S CLASSES 


FACULTY 


Uta Hagen 

Kathe Berl 

Marjerie Butterworth 
Irene Dailey 

jenny Egan 


Herbert Berghof 
Alice Hermes 
William Hickey 
j. C. McCord 
Gilbert Pearlman 
Alvin Epstein Gordon Phillips 
Mitchell Erickson Milenko Rado 
Aaron Frankel john Stix 
jack Garfein Christopher Tanner 
Lee Grant Walt Witcover 
Anna Sokolow 


For 1960 bulletin and registration information 
write or phone the Executive Director: Beverly 
Engle or Administrative Director: R. J. Harris 
OR 5-2370 
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Children’s Theat.: A. Flagg 

2355 E. 89 St., Cleveland 6 

e The College of Wooster 
Little Theatre 

W. C. Craig, Dir.; Staff: W. B. Logan, 
D. R. Batcheller, W. S. Schultz 

W ooster 


Oklahoma 


e University of Oklahoma 
School of Drama—cCollege of Fine Arts 
B.F.A. & M.F.A. Degrees in Drama 
Instructional Staff of 8 

Norman 


Oregon 


e University of Portland 
Dept. of Speech & Drama 

B.A., M.A., & M.F.A. Degrees offered 
Paul E. Ouellette, Dir. 

Portland 


Pennsylvania 


e Bucknell University Theatre 
A Liberal Arts Major in Drama 

Harvey M. Powers, Dir. 

P. Rex Kleitz, Tech. Dir. 

Lewisburg 

e Germantown Theatre Guild 
Twenty-Seventh Year 

Katharine Minehart, Managing Dir. 
4821 Germantown Ave., Phila. 44 


e Carnegie College of Fine Arts 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Prof. Program leading to B.F.A. & M.F.A. Deg. 
Theodore Hoffman, Head, Dept. of Drama 
Pittsburgh 


e The Pennsylvania State Univ. 
Dept. of Theatre Arts 

Fall & Spring: The Penn State Players 
Summer: Mateer Playhouse at Standing Stone 
University Park 


South Carolina 


e The Footlight Players, Inc. 
Dock Street Theatre-Footlight Workshop 
Emmett Robinson, Managing Dir. 
Dorothy D’Anna, Assistant Dir. 

P.O. Box 709, Charleston 

e The Town Theatre 

sarry Knower, Dir. 

Elizabeth Jordan, Bus. Mgr. 

Our 41st Year 

1012 Sumter St., Columbia 


e Greenville Little Theatre 
Robert H. McLane, Dir. 
Lowndes Hill Road, Greenville 


Tennessee 


e Lincoln Memorial University 
Speech & Drama 
Harrogate 


Texas 


e The University of Texas 
Dept. of Drama 

A Foremost Educational Theatre 
Loren Winship, Chairman 

Austin 12 

e Dallas Theatre Center 

8 Productions in Repertory 

M.A. in Drama 

Paul Baker, Dir. 

3636 Turtle Creek Bivd., Dallas 


e Texas W estern College Theatre 
of the University of Texas at El Paso 

8 Major Productions Each Year 

Summer Stock Season with College Credit 


El Paso 
e Midland Community Theatre 


and Children’s Theatre 
Art Cole, Dir. 


ACTORS MOBILE 
THEATRE 


247 West 42nd St. 
BR 9-2591 


TRAINING for the 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


@ Perform as you study! 

@ Week-end repertory theatre 

@ Scene showcase for producers 
and agents 


Fall Semester Sept. 26 


BRETT WARREN, Director— 


Teacher of Rod Steiger, Tony Curtis, Nehemiah 
Persoff, Ben Gazzara, Harry Guardine 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 


FALL - WINTER TERM 
STARTS SEPTEMBER 12TH 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE: 


ANTHONY MANNINO STUDIO 
182 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
AL 5-6353 (6-10 P.M.) PL 1-0767 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration end method of work which 
Vere So —— 2 oe me when I studied 
with her been constently with me, and 
I shall Pak be deeply indebted to her.” 
Vincent J. Donehue, director 

“The Sound of Music” 


Professional Training 
STAGE oe "TELEVISION 


Limited Enrollment 
Catalog on Request 


Fall Term: October 3 


39 W. 67th St., New York, H. ¥. 
SUsquehanna 7-0619 


PROFESSIONAL 
CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL 


FACING LINCOLN CENTER 
Hours 10 A.M.-2 P.M. Grades 1-12 
Established 1914 


* Open to pre-professional children 
« Chartered by New York State 
© Modern 7 floor building 
© Outstanding Faculty 
* Over 4500 alumni 


Have time for Music, Dance, Acting, 
Modeling, etc. 
For interview or booklet 
Write or phone Miss M. B. Barnshaw 
132 West 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 
Tel. JUdson 2-3116 
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Doris Glenn, Assistant 


Theatre Center, Box 4044, Midland 


e Baylor Theatre 
Baylor University 
Paul Baker, Dir. 
Send for brochure 
Waco 


Wisconsin 
e Beloit College Theatre 


Summer and Winter Seasons 
Kirk Denmark, Dir. 


Technicians: George Thomas, Lynn Parker 


Beloit 


offstage 
[continued from page 6) 


sounded better,” she told the world. 

The next night she arrived at the studio 
laden with requests from her mother, her teen- 
age sister and the children of her neighbor- 
hood. Miss Bancroft didn’t fulfill all of them. 
She drew the line at rock'n'roll. But, staying 
in character as the great teacher of The Mir- 
acle Worker (well, somewhat in character), 
she gave the studio personnel cha-cha lessons. 
The blackout ended before the station had 
the chance to present the next guest disc joc k- 
ey from the ranks of inactive actors. But we 
know his identity, and we are almost tempted 
to wish that circumstances had permitted him 
to make at least one appearance. Miss Ban- 


croft’s successor would have been Sir Cedric 


Hardwicke. 
Blackout Blues 


Peggy Cass of A Thurber Carnival is our 
authority for these stories about Broadway and 
the blackout 

When the labor-management row was over, 
five of the nuns in The Sound of Music failed 
to return to the production. They liked the 
outside world too much 

Mort Marshall was having dinner in a res- 
taurant favored by actors, during the period 
of darkness, and after scanning the menu, he 
decided on a substitution. “Instead of the 
carrots, I'd like a dime for a phone call.” 


Flash 

Speaking of enterprise during the theatre 
shutdown brings to mind a policy that was 
followed throughout that period by three firms 
that flash advertising messages in lights on 
outdoor signboards in the Times Square area. 
Beginning June 2, and each night until the 
final accord was reached, the big sign on the 
corner of Broadway and 43rd Street carried 
only one message for a half-hour period begin- 
ning at eight-thirty, instead of a variety of 
plugs for its client. The message was: “TWA 
hopes the theatre marquee lights will rejoin 
us soon.” Across the street on another sign, 
Kleenex expressed the same sentiment, and 
four blocks north, Admiral got into the act. 
Then on the night of the reopening, the signs 
proclaimed, “TWA (Kleenex, Admiral) wel- 
comes the theatre marquee lights back to 
Broadway.” 


It’s nice to be missed, but still nicer to be back. 
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MARIA PISCATOR INSTITUTE FOR THEATRE 


Co-founder of The Piscator Dramatic Workshop of The New School 


announces for its opening 


OCTOBER 1960 


PLAYS IN 
PRODUCTION 


A Unique Program for 


PLAYWRIGHTS e DIRECTORS 
DESIGNERS « ACTORS 


These New Plays 
for public presentation 
will provide, in work and re- 
hearsal, professional activity 
and training in every phase 
of production in the theatre 
and allied fields. 


This program will be 
under the chairmanship of 


WALTER HART, 


well known Broadway and TV producer 
and director, in collaboration with out- 
standing personalities currently active on 
Stage, in Television and Motion Pictures 


for interview or information, write or call 


THE MARIA PISCATOR 


INSTITUTE 


39 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Telephone JUdson 6-8210 


THEATRE/ARTS 


new / address 


1545 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


Phone: JUdson 6-1850 


Editorial Department 
wwe 
Subscription Department 


Wr» 
Advertising Department 
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flight into lunacy 

[continued from page 9) 

manifest himself in this creation, but his in- 
tention was clear: He meant his machine to 
run smoothly and forever, and those were 
blessed who ran it smoothly in his name. In 
such a world the highest virtue of man would 
be intelligence, which furnished a sound basis 
for morality, 

Therefore the theatre of Scribe, Augier and 
Dumas—or, for that matter, the theatre that 
Ibsen, Galsworthy and Shaw inherited from 
them—-was a theatre based upon intelligence. 
The art of the moderns, however, the art we 
now associate with Camus, Beckett, Ionesco 


and Genét, is of another sort. Their art is an 
expression of despair. It reflects a chaos de- 
void of meaning, in which the protagonist 
muddles about devoid of bearings and without 
any sense of direction. The traditional drama, 
which led to an appreciation of the grandeur 
of man—r, at least, to the thought of his in- 
genuity—is in the eyes of this avant-garde in- 
sufferably old-fashioned. The new art leads 
only to the idea of man’s insignificance and his 
grotesque plight between an imaginary hell 
and an imaginary heaven. Strindberg believed 
in God, and Shaw, in man. Neither had any 
compunction about speaking his mind through 
his characters. But Ionesco does not venture 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


S-OQ tL e€cscge 


ee ai ee ee ee 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


ON CAMERA 


at the world famous 


Pasadena Playhouse 


FOUNDED 1917 


The College of Theatre Arts, 
established 1928, with its famous roster 
of notable alumni, regards systematic 
professional training as the one road to 


enduring dramatic achievement. 


Training for stage, motion pictures, 
television, scenic design 


Five producing theatres for showcasing to 
public audiences 


Work with professional actors and directors 
Complete television studio for student 


operation 


Certificate or college degree in Theatre Arts 


Write to: Director of Admissions 


33 So. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 


senor DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
IVERSARY Dr. SAUL COLIN, Director 
ANN Next Term: October, 1960 


20TH 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Jan., April, July, Oct. 


All former students & Graduates kindly Air Mail current address for 
20th Anniversary Celebration & International School & Theatre Festival. 


Capitel Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 
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to say what he thinks save through the mouths 
of drunkards and fools whose diatribes he 
promptly disclaims by some act of ribaldry. 
What he thinks is in any case entirely com- 
monplace; but that is not the point. The point 
is that in this sort of theatre it is bad taste to 
advance an idea seriously. In contrast to the 
theatre of ideas of the twenties and thirties, 
the modern theatre is pre-eminently a theatre 
of no ideas. 

Not all of the new drama is like that, thank 
heaven. There is an important group of con- 
temporary playwrights who find it possible to 
make an effect of modernity without absolute- 
ly breaking with tradition. Sartre has spoken 
impressively for the postwar generation. But 
where Sartre, for instance, is resolved to find 
in the very heart of despair the germ of man’s 
dignity, the avant-garde finds in man’s despair 
nothing but despair, and such a conclusion is 
naturally unsettling. Almost all the avant- 
garde drama is bitterly pessimistic in tone, and 
all of it is avid for novelty. 

The desire for novelty has, of course, stimu- 
lated all sorts of interesting experiments in 
the modern theatre. It has resulted in the ex- 
pressionistic masterpieces of Strindberg, the 
lyrical drama of Giraudoux, and the perverse 
farces of Anouilh, to say nothing of the imagi- 
native flights of Cocteau, Crommelynck, Sar- 
tre and Duerrenmatt. All of them have trans- 
cended the limits of common sense—and, 
often enough, to the greater glory of the dra- 
ma, There is, after all, the question of degree, 
the sense of proportion that is at the root of 
art, and that marks the frontier between art 
and madness. It is when we come to plays like 
The Balcony, Waiting for Godot, The Killer 
and Rhinoceros that we hear the voice of the 
cuckoo, and begin to wonder a little about the 
future of the theatre. 

Those works are all vaguely didactic in tone, 
and all of them use a pseudo-allegorical tech- 
nique. None of them, of course, belongs to that 
class of dependable allegory in which the sym- 
bol and the abstraction it represents remain on 
speaking terms throughout the piece—the sort 
of thing they wrote in the Middle Ages. These 
latter-day allegories are much more fluid in 
their conception. Through their fluidity, sym- 
bols slip and turn like sharks in murky water. 
Confusion, bewilderment, enigma, repetition 
are very effective instruments in the hands of 
the artist. But they are not easy things to 
manage, and the desire to manage them tact- 
fully will be found, as a rule, only in those 
who have the greatest respect for their work 
and their audience. The perpetuation of con- 
fusion beyond a certain point is merely exas- 
perating, and exasperation is not an aesthetic 
effect in which people willingly participate. 
It is either insolent or inept to repeat in the 
second part of the play what the first part has 
already stated completely. Waiting for Godot 
is a long, futile and unbearably repetitious 
business, and that is the very point of the play. 
But the fact that the author is determined to 
rub our noses in it indicates a hostile attitude, 
which it is difficult not to reciprocate. 

By contrast with Godot, Krapp’s Last Tape 
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is completely lucid, a tour de force with which 
a good actor can elicit a powerful effect. But 
Krapp, like Ulysses, is deliberately laced with 
merdre; it develops a special type of morbidi- 
ty, a smelly sort of sentimentality that has its 
peculiar interest, no doubt, but is not especi- 
ally hygienic. When we contrast the odor of 
Krapp with the antiseptic fragrance of Pru- 
frock, we wonder what it is in our time that 
makes the contemplation of Krapp a pleasure. 
Genét’s drama is much closer to the raw ma- 
terial of the unconscious than is Beckett’s; the 
shaping principle of art has had less to do 
here, and perhaps for that reason his drama is 
more frightening. Genét’s characters are all 
out of Madame Tussaud, animated figures of 
impossible shape, highly erotic, sadistic, the 
stuff not of dreams but of nightmares. It is 
easy to mistake The Balcony for a great play. 
It has scale and vigor, and the germinal idea, 
though by no means unfamiliar, is of the sort 
that quickens the imagination, Unhappily, the 
germinal idea does not germinate; the play 
appears to be meaningful without being so; 
the fantasy bogs down in interminable realis- 
tic discussions of commonplace character, and 
the whole thing has an adolescent quality that 
is not characteristic of great drama. Similar 
remarks might be made with regard to The 
Maids, by the same author, which makes use 
of a precisely similar dramatic formula, and is 
really the same play in another connotation. It 
is unnecessary to say how far into lunacy such 
fantasies take one. There is no denying a cer- 
tain zest to such excursions, but it is impos- 
sible to repress the question, “ 


Was this trip 
necessary?” 


Questions of that sort do not arise with respect 


to Ionesco. He is completely comprehensible; 
for that reason, perhaps, his plays seem un- 
bearably long. With Ionesco a play is usually 
an expanded metaphor, a dramatic conceit. 
The whole of Rhinoceros, for instance, is im- 
plicit in the short passage in The Madwoman 
of Chaillot in which the Countess observes 
that men are turning back into beasts. In 
Rhinoceros, men turn back into beasts for the 
space of three acts, first one by one, then all 
together; but the idea, though undeniably im- 
pressive, is too slender to be stretched out to 
the full length of a play, and the author is 
forced to stuff the first act with all sorts of ir- 
relevant nonsense. In spite of that, Rhinoceros 
is a success, the most distinguished play that 
the avant-garde theatre has so far produced. 
It has a less Kafkaesque quality than The 
Killer; it seems less childish, more real. 

“There are many kinds of reality,” says Daisy, 
the pretty stenographer of Rhinoceros. 
“Choose the kind that suits you. Lose yourself 
in the imaginary.” It is a good phrase out of 
Kafka, and one would think it would work in 
this naughty world. But it is not so easy to lose 
oneself in the imaginary. One keeps finding 
oneself, and that is embarrassing. And that is 
why reality has, and always will have, its 
charms for the serious dramatist. In reality, 
thank God, one never finds oneself. In reality 
one finds others. As this is a pleasure that no 
dramatist will willingly deny himself, it is 
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predictable that reality will continue to enjoy a 
certain success in the drama of the future. 
Dramatic truth is a narrow path between two 
falsehoods. One wonders what those will say 
who tread this path confidently a century from 
now, and look back with astonishment on the 
wide morass that, for some reason, our age 
insisted on traversing. They will not say much, 
perhaps, They will say, “Merdre!” end 


college theatre, why? 
[continued from page 13) 


least half an hour after the advertised curtain 
time. The delay and disturbance will reduce 
those already uncomfortably seated to such a 
state of annoyance before the performance be- 
gins that the production’s gallant intentions 
and many good points will pass unnoticed. 
Consequently many of the fathers will fail to 
return before the second interval, to the acute 
irritation of the mothers. And the final result 
will be a verdict that The Troubadors are not 
very good, and that the college is wise to keep 
them in the doghouse. 

On the other side of the picture we find the 
more glossy college theatre—which sometimes 
has better technical equipment than can be 
found on Broadway — producing spectacles 
that give the impression that the paramount 
consideration has been the catharsis, not of 
the students but of the director. After all, here 
is a situation in which he has a great opportu- 
nity for exhibiting his abilities, one that would 
seldom be met with in the rough and tumble 
outside. 

The structure of a great many college theatres, 
built specially for that purpose, lends color to 
the suspicion that the sort of thing I have al- 
luded to is more frequently in the forefront of 
the promoters’ minds than any serious aca- 
demic intent. How many of the theatres are 
equipped with teaching accommodation? 

Yet a college theatre that produces but does 
not teach is as awry as a restaurant without a 
cook. Nor is the truism contradicted by the 
argument of the old actor with whom we began 
our investigation. He will say that the art of 
the theatre can only be learnt from experience, 
and will scoff at the technical jum-jum—the 
unrepresentational scenery, the hot and cold 
lighting, and the Brechtian hatred of the the- 
atrical with which some schools fill up their 
graduates, sending them into the world with a 
set of tiresome formulas, the reasons for which 
are contained in notebooks now lost. 

None of this controverts the fact that, in a 
world where the professional stage is giving 
less and less opportunities for practical experi- 
ence, the colleges are fast becoming the last 
refuge of the students, the apprentices, and 
perhaps above all, the coming dramatists. In 
carrying out that high function they should 
not allow themselves to be placed in the cate- 
gory occupied by college athletics. Nor should 
they sacrifice teaching to the empty ambition 
of trying to compete with Broadway for the 
satisfaction of the members of the staff. The 
results of such a sensible middle course are no 
more likely to turn out to be hell for the local 
community than is the case at present. end 
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“ARNOLD S. GILLETTE, director of 
the University Theatre of the State 
University of Iowa, has written a splen- 
didly practical volume . . . I know of 
no better, more lucidly written, better 
illustrated book of its kind in English.” 
—George Freedley, Curator, 
Theatre Collection, 
N. Y. Public Library 


More than 100 illustrations; glossary; index 
$8.00 at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


A Syllabus of 
Stage Lighting 
by 
Stanley McCandless 


A textbook in outline form, dealing with 
all aspects of the subject, revised to in- 
clude new developments. 
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SOME OF THE THOUSAND 


BROADWAY AND TV SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 


GYPSY « FLOWER DRUM SONG « ED SUL- 
LIVAN © MUSIC MAN « RED HEAD « Du- 
PONT SHOW OF THE MONTH « U.S. STEEL- 
THEATRE GUILD © WEST SIDE STORY « 
KING AND | ¢ OKLAHOMA ¢ TAKE ME 
ALONG « SOUND OF MUSIC « GARRY MOORE 
SHOW « BELL TELEPHONE HOUR « FIORELLO 
e N.Y.C. BALLET « MIRACLE WORKER « 
ONCE UPON A MATTRESS © ARTHUR MUR- 
RAY PARTY. 


We -made the costumes originally for the 
plays you will produce. Use the same quality 
costumes at moderate rental charges. Write 
Bob Cahiman, Dir. Regional Theatre Dept., 
tor Costume Plots and our estimate. 


BR HT HT k S COSTUME 


COMPANY 
5 West Gist St., New York 23, N. ¥. 


* 
Dramatists Play Service 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 

THE DARK AT THE TOP 

OF THE STAIRS 
THE RIVALRY 
AUNTIE MAME 
ONCE MORE, WITH FEELING 
SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO 
TALL STORY 
SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
THE GAZEBO 
A TOUCH OF THE POET 
CUE FOR PASSION 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
51 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 


THE BEST MAN 
Gore Vidal 
TOYS IN THE ATTIC 
Lillian Hellman 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
Book by Linday & Crouse 
Music by Rodgers & Hammerstein 
Ul $2.95 
KINO—A History of the Russian & 
Soviet Film 
Jay Leyda $9.50 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
ACTOR 
Yoti Lane 
SIVE 
John B. Keane 
TWO FOR THE SEESAW 
William Gibson paper $1.00 
add 15¢ postage per book 


$3.50 
$2.95 


$3.75 
$2.00 


"B'way & TV Stars Wear 
MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 


ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are con- 
tinually making entire new costume produc- 
tions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the ion of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 
Member of National Costumers Ass'n. 


Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd Bt, WY. Circle 7-2396 
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PHEATRE ARTS world calendar 


[continued from page 5] 

Evergreen Park — Drury Lane Theatre. 
Young and Beautiful’’ 
Aug. 9-21. 

Indiana 
Nashville—Brown County Playhouse. ‘‘The Silver 
Whistle,’’ through Aug. 7; ‘‘Charley’s Aunt,’’ Aug 
12-28. 

Warsaw — Wagon Wheel Playhous*. ‘‘Plain and 
Fancy,’’ Aug. 2-7; ‘“‘The Crucible,’’ Aug. 9-14; 
‘Sabrina Fair,’’ Aug. 16-21; ‘‘South Pacific,’’ Aug 
23-28. 

Kentucky 

Bardstown—J. Dan Talbott Amphitheatre. ‘‘The 
Stephen Foster Story,’’ through Aug. 
Danville—Pioneer Playhouse. ‘‘Third Best Sport,’’ 
through Aug. 1; ‘‘Three Men on a Horse,’’ Aug 
4-8; ‘‘Waiting for the Bluebird,’’ Aug. 11-15; ‘*The 
Mousetrap,’’ Aug. 18-22; ‘‘Bell, Book and Can- 
dle,"’ Aug. 25-29. 

Maine 

Brunswick—Brunswick Summer Playhouse. ‘‘Car- 
ousel,’’ through Aug. 6; ‘‘Kiss Me, Kate,’’ Aug 
8-13; ‘‘The Desert Song,’’ Aug. 15-20; ‘‘South Pa- 
cific,"’ Aug. 22-Sept. 3. 

Kennebunkport — Playhouse: ‘‘Accent on Youth’’ 
with Henry Morgan, Aug. 1-6; ‘‘The Jane Morgan 
Show,’’ Aug. 8-13. Arundel Opera Theatre: ‘‘Rud- 
digore,’’ Aug. 3-6; ‘‘The Red Mill,’’ Aug. 10-13. 
Ogunquit—Ogunquit Playhouse. ‘‘Sunrise at Campo- 
bello’’ with Howard Keel, Aug. 8-13; ‘‘The Late 
Christopher Bean’’ with Shirley Booth, Aug. 15- 
20; ‘‘Not in the Book’’ with Hans Conried, Aug 
22-27. 

Skowhegan—Lakewood Theatre. ‘‘Goodbye Char- 
lie’’ with Eve Arden, Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Accent on Youth’’ 
with Henry Morgan, Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Susan and God’’ 
with Joan Fontaine, Aug. 15-20; ‘‘The Late Chris- 
topher Bean’’ with Shirley Booth, Aug. 22-27. 
Maryland 

Olmey—Olney Theatre. ‘The Shadow of a Gun- 
man,”’ Aug. 2-14; ‘‘Electra,’’ Aug. 16-28 
Owings Milis—Strawhat Theatre: ‘‘Make a Mil- 
lion,’’ Aug. 2-7; ‘‘Auntie Mame,"’ Aug. 9-21; ‘The 
Crucible,’ Aug. 23-28; ‘‘Anything Goes,’’ Aug. 30- 
Sept. 11. Painters Mill Music Fair: ‘‘Girl Crazy,’’ 
through Aug. 7; ‘‘The Student Prince’’ with James 
Melton, Aug. 9-14; ‘‘Paint Your Wagon’’ with Tom 
Tully, Aug. 16-21; ‘‘West Side Story,’’ Aug. 23- 
Sept. 4. 

Massachusetts 

Beverly—North Shore Music Theatre. ‘‘South Pa- 
cific,’’ Aug. 2-14; ‘‘The Pajama Game’’ with Julia 
Meade, Aug. 16-21; ‘‘The Student Prince,”’ Aug 
23-28; ‘‘Showboat,’” Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 
Cohasset—South Shore Music Circus. ‘‘Roberta,"’ 
Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Naughty Marietta,’’ Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Briga- 
doon,”’ Aug. 15-20. 

Dennis — Cape Playhouse. ‘‘Memo for a Green 
Thumb’’ with Edward Mulhare, Aug. 1-6; ‘‘The 
Golden Fieecing’’ with Dick Shawn, Aug. 8-13; 
“*Two for the Seesaw’’ with Pat Carroll and Kevin 
McCarthy, Aug. 22-27. 

Falmouth — Oberlin College Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players, Highfield. ‘‘The Barber of Seville,’’ Aug 
2-6; ‘*The Student Prince,’’ Aug. 9-13; ‘‘The Yeo- 
man of the Guard,’’ Aug. 16-20; ‘‘Die Fieder- 
maus,’’ Aug. 23-27. 

Fitchburg—Lake Whalom Playhouse. ‘‘West Side 
Story,”’ Aug. 1-6; “‘Two for the Seesaw’’ with 
Dana Andrews, Aug. 15-20; ‘‘Make a Million’”’ 
with Jan Murray, Aug. 22-27; ‘‘Mister Roberts,’’ 
Aug. 29-Sept. 3. 

Framingham—Carousel Theatre. ‘‘Silk Stockings’’ 
with Genevieve, Aug. 1-13. 

Harwich-on-Cape Cod — Harwich Junior Theatre. 
‘*‘Land of the Dragon,’’ Aug 2-4; “‘Hansel and 
Gretel,’ Aug. 16-18. 

Holyoke—Valiey Players, Mountain Park Casino. 
“Sunrise at Campobello,’’ Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Arsenic and 
Old Lace,’ Aug. 8-13; “‘The Desperate Hours,”’ 
Aug. 15-20; ‘The Gazebo," Aug. 22-27; ‘‘Tea and 
Sympathy,’’ Aug. 29-Sept. 3. 

Hyannis—Cape Cod Melody Tent. ‘‘South Pacific,”’ 


“The 
with Margaret O’Brien, 


through Aug. 6; ‘“‘The Pajama Game,”’ 
‘The Student Prince,’’ Aug. 15-20. 
Lee—Jacob'’s Pillow Dance Festival. Ted Shawn, 
Valerie Bettis, Myra Kinch, Geoffrey Holder and 
others, through Aug. 27. 
Medford—Tufts Arena Theatre. ‘‘Marco Millions,"’ 
Aug. 2-6. 
Nantucket—The Playhouse. ‘‘Murder at the Vicar- 
age,’ Aug. 1-6; ‘“‘To Dorothy, a Son,’’ Aug. 8-13; 
‘“*‘Dark of the Moon,’’ Aug. 15-20; ‘‘The Second 
Man," Aug. 22-27; ‘‘Odd Man In,"’ Aug. 31- 
Sept. 3. 
Provincetown — Provincetown Playhouse on the 
Wharf. ‘‘A Touch of the Poet,’’ Aug. 1-6; ‘‘The 
Angel Intrudes,’’ ‘‘Cocaine’’ and ‘‘Enemies,’’ Aug. 
8-13; ‘‘Diff’rent,’’ Aug. 15-20; ‘‘Solomon’s Song,"’ 
Sweeney Agonistes’’ and ‘‘A Masque of Reason,"’ 
Aug. 22-27; ‘‘The Admirable Crichton,’’ Aug. 29- 
Sept. 6. 
Stockbridge—Berkshire Playhouse. ‘‘The Waltz of 
the Toreadors,’’ Aug. 1-6; ‘‘The Happiest Days of 
Your Life,’" Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Member of the Wedding,"’ 
Aug. 22-27; ‘‘Dear Miss Phoebe,’’ Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
Sturbridge—Merry-Go-Round Theatre. ‘‘The Dam- 
ask Cheek,’’ Aug. 1-6; ‘“‘Third Best Sport,’’ Aug 
8-13; ‘‘The Dark at the Top of the Stairs,’’ Aug. 
15-20. 
West Springfield — Storrowton Music Fair. ‘‘West 
Side Story,’’ through Aug. 6; ‘‘Paint Your Wagon,”’ 
Aug. 8-13; ‘‘The Student Prince,’’ Aug. 15-20; 
Girl Crazy,’’ Aug. 22-27; Aug. 29- 
Sept. 3. 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor—University of Michigan, Lydia Men- 
delssohn Theatre. ‘‘Don Giovanni,’’ Aug. 3-6. 
Detroit—Northland Playhouse, Northland Center 
The Gazebo"’ with Don Ameche, Aug. 2-7; ‘‘Re- 
mains to be Seen’’ with Diana Dors, Aug. 9-14; 
‘Make a Million’’ with Sam Levene, Aug. 16-21; 
Two for the Seesaw’’ with Shelley Winters, Aug 
23-28; ‘‘West Side Story,’’ Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 
Grand Ledge—Ledges Playhouse. ‘‘Howle,’’ Aug 
2-7; ‘‘The Tender Trap,’’ Aug. 9-14; ‘‘Kind Sir,’’ 
Aug. 16-21; ‘‘Janus,’’ Aug. 23-28; ‘Springtime 
for Henry,’’ Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 
Manistee—Manistee Summer Theatre. ‘‘Kiss and 
Tell,’"’ Aug. 3-7; ‘‘Cat on a Hot Tin Roof,’’ Aug 
10-14; ‘‘Say, Darling,’’ Aug. 17-21; ‘Strange Bed- 
fellows,’’ Aug. 24-28; ‘‘The Golden Fleecing,’’ Aug 
31-Sept. 4. Junior Theatre: ‘‘Junket,"’ Aug. 6; 
‘Robin Hood,’’ Aug. 13; ‘‘Flibbertygibbet Aug 
20; ‘‘Ghost of Mr. Penny,’’ Aug. 27 
Minnesota 
Minnéapolis—Petoskey Playhouse. ‘‘The Gazebo,"’ 
Aug. 2-7; ‘‘The Boy Friend,’’ Aug. 9-14; ‘‘Make a 
Million,’’ Aug. 16-21; ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel,’’ 
Aug. 23-28; ‘‘Two for the Seesaw,"’ Aug. 30- 
Sept. 4. 
Red Wing — Minnesota Centennial Showboat. 
‘*Forty-five Minutes from Broadway,’’ Aug. 16-21. 
St. Paul—Minnesota Centennial Showboat. ‘‘Forty- 
five Minutes from Broadway,’’ Aug. 2-13 
Winona—Miunesota Centennial Showboat. ‘‘Forty- 
five Minutes from Broadway,’’ Aug. 23-28 
Missouri 
Kansas City—Starlight Theatre, Swope Park. ‘‘The 
Merry Widow’’ with Patrice Munsel, Aug. 1-7; 
*‘West Side Story,’ Aug. 8-14. 
St. Louis—Municipal Opera. ‘‘Madame Butterfly,”’ 
Aug. 1-7; ‘‘Knights of Song,’’ Aug. 8-14; ‘‘The 
Red Mill,”"’ Aug. 15-21; ‘‘Redhead,’’ Aug. 22- 
Sept. 4. 
Montana 
Billings—Pioneer Playhouse. ‘‘The Girls in 509,"’ 
Aug. 4-7, 11-14; “‘Suds in Your Eye,"’ Aug. 18-21, 
25-28. 
New Hampshire 
Georges Milis—Lake Sunapee Playhouse. ‘'Ten Lit- 
tle Indians,’’ Aug. 1-6; ‘‘The Fighting Cock,"’ Aug. 
8-13; “‘Anastasia,’’ Aug. 15-20; ‘‘The Madwoman 
of Chaillot,’’ Aug. 22-27. 
Hampton — Hampton Playhouse. ‘‘Finian's Rain- 
bow,’’ Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Who Was That Lady I Saw You 
With?,”’ Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Stepping Sisters,’ Aug. 15- 
20; ‘‘Suddenly, Last Summer,’’ Aug. 22-27; ‘‘The 
Dark at the Top of the Stairs,’ Aug. 29-Sept. 3. 
Keene—Summer Theatre. ‘‘Look Back in Anger,’’ 
Aug. 9-20. 


Aug. 8-13; 


**‘Carousel,”’ 
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Laconia-Gilford—Lakes Region Playhouse. ‘‘Sun- 
rise at Campobello’’ with Howard Keel, Aug. 1-6; 
“Susan and God’’ with Joan Fontaine, Aug. 8-13; 
‘‘Not in the Book’’ with Hans Conried, Aug. 15-20 
Lake Tarleton—-No Name Theatre. ‘‘Father of the 
Bride,’ Aug. 3-6; ‘‘Anastasia,’’ Aug. 10-13; ‘‘The 
Man,’ Aug. 17-20 

New London—Barn Playhouse. ‘‘Two for the See- 
saw,’’ Aug. 2-7 

Peterborough — Peterborough Players, Stearns 
Farm. ‘“‘Dial ‘M’ for Murder,’’ Aug. 3-6; ‘‘Our 
Town,”’ Aug. 10-13, 17-20; ‘‘Peer Gynt,’’ Aug. 
24-27, 29-31 

New Jersey 

Andover Grist Mill Playhouse. ‘‘Personal Ap- 
pearance’ with Martha Raye, Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Look 
Homeward, Angel Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Accent on Youth’’ 
with Henry Morgan, Aug. 15-20 

Cape May Cape May Playhouse. ‘‘Peg O’ My 
Heart,”’ Aug. 1-6; ‘‘The Night of January 16,’’ 
Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Champagne Complex,’’ Aug. 15-20; 
**Goodbye Charlie,’ 
saw," Aug. 29-Sept. 3 

Haddonfield Camden County Music Fair. ‘‘The 
Student Prince’’ with James Melton, Aug. 1-6; 
Guys and Dolls,’’ Aug 


Aug. 22-27; ‘‘Two for the See- 


**Girl Crazy,’’ Aug. 8-20; 
22-27. 

Irvington—Robin Hood Summer Theatre, Irving- 
ton House. ‘‘I Am a Camera,’’ Aug. 3-7; ‘‘The Boy 
Friend,’’ Aug. 24-Sept. 5 

Lambertville—Music Circus. ‘‘South Pacific,’’ Aug. 
2-7; ‘‘Plain and Fancy,’’ Aug. 9-14; ‘‘The New 
Moon,”’ Aug. 16-21; ‘‘West Side Story,’’ Aug. 23- 
Sept. 4 
Middlesex 
Feeling,’’ Aug. 3-6 
10-13, 7-20 
Sept. 3. 
Millburn—Papermil! Playhouse 
with Sam Levene, Aug. 1-13 
saw’’ with Shelley Winters, Aug. 15-20; ‘‘Goodbye 


Once More, With 
‘‘Reunion in Vienna,’’ Aug 


Foothill Playhouse 


‘Uncle Harry Aug. 24-27, 31- 


Make a Million’’ 
Two for the See- 


Charlie’’ with Eve Arden, Aug. 22-Sept. 3 
“Two Gentle- 
and ‘‘Queens of 


Princeton—Murray Dodge Theatre 
men of Soho, ‘“‘The Lesson’’ 
France,’’ Aug. 2-7 Six Characters in Search of 
an Author,’’ Aug. 9-14 

New Mexico 
Albuquerque 
Aug. 3-7; ‘‘The Rainmaker,’’ Aug. 10-14; ‘‘Wait- 
ing for Godot,’’ Aug 7-21; ‘‘The Little Hut,’’ 
Aug. 24-28; 
Santa Fe—Santa Fe Opera. ‘‘Tosca,’’ Aug. 3, 5, 
13, 17, 20; ‘The Marriage of Figaro Aug. 6, 10 
12; ‘*The Gondoliers Aug. 19 

New York 

Albany—Arena Theatre. ‘‘The Snob,’ Aug. 3-6 
Batavia—Playhouse. ‘The Tender Trap,'’ Aug. 19- 
13. 

Bellport—Gateway Playhouse 
bello,’’ Aug. 2-7; ‘‘Redhead 
mer and Smoke Aug. 23-28 
30-Sept. 1 

Blauvelt — Rockland County Playhouse 
Homeward, Angel Aug. 3-7 Rashomon,’’ Aug. 
10-14; ‘“‘Who Was That Lady I Saw You With?,”’ 
Aug. 17-21; ‘‘The Dark at the Top of the Stairs,’’ 
Aug. 24-28; ‘‘The Boy Friend Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Brighton Beach—Brighton Beach Theatre Festival 
‘‘The Firebringers Aug. 2-7; “‘Arms and the 
Man,”’ Aug. 9-14; ‘‘Candida,’’ Aug. 16-21; ‘‘Man 
of Destiny’’ and ‘‘The Admirable Bashville,’’ Aug 
23-28; ‘‘Caesar and Cleopatra,’’ Aug. 30-Sept. 5. 
Buffalo — Grand Island Playhouse. ‘‘Sunrise at 
Campobello,’’ beginning Aug. 12; ‘‘The Visit,’ be- 
ginning Aug. 26. 

Chautauqua — Chautauqua Institution. Opera: 
‘The Barber of Seville,’’ Aug. 1; ‘‘La Boheme,”’ 
Aug. 5, 8; “‘The Ballad of Baby Doe,’’ Aug. 12, 
15. Theatre: ‘‘The Gazebo,’’ Aug. 4, 6; ‘‘A Come- 
dy of Errors,’’ Aug. 11, 13; ‘‘Say, Darling,’’ Aug 
18, 20; ‘‘Carousel,’’ Aug. 19, 20, 22. Ballet: Robert 
Joffrey Theatre Ballet, Aug. 11, 18. 
Cooperstown—Duke's Oak Theatre. ‘‘The Drunk- 
ard,’’ Aug. 2-14; ‘“‘Tobacco Road,’’ Aug. 16-21; 
Dorothy Shay and her Kinfolks, Aug. 23-Sept. 4. 
Corning—Corning Summer Theatre. ‘‘Two for the 
Seesaw’’ with Dana Andrews, Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Major 


Summerhouse The Innocents,”’ 


‘The Fourposter,’’ Aug. 31-Sept. 4 


‘Sunrise at Campo- 
Aug. 9-21; ‘‘Sum- 
Salad Days,’ Aug 


“Look 
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Barbara,’’ Aug. 9-14; ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel,”’ 
Aug. 16-21; ‘‘Garden District,"’ Aug. 23-28. 
East Hampton John Drew Theatre. ‘‘U.S.A.,’’ 
Aug. 9-14; ‘‘A Lovely Light’’ with Dorothy Stick- 
ney, Aug. 17-20; ‘‘Man and Superman’’ with Rose- 
mary Harris, Aug. 30, Sept. 1, 4. 

Fayetteville — Country Playhouse. ‘‘The Gazebo’’ 
with Joan Bennett and Donald Cook, Aug. 1-6; 
‘Roman Candle’’ with Jan Sterling, Aug. 8-13. 
Fishkill — Dutchess Players, Cecilwood Theatre. 
‘*Missouri Legend,’ Aug. 2-7; ‘‘The Golden Fleec- 
ing,’’ Aug. 9-14; ‘‘Amazing Grace,’’ Aug. 16-21; 
‘*The Boy Friend,’’ Aug. 23-28; ‘‘Cry of the Rain- 
drop,’’ Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Garden City—Adelphi Summer Theatre. ‘‘Make a 
Million,’’ Aug. 9-13; ‘‘The Time of the Cuckoo,’’ 
Aug. 16-20. 
Hyde Park—Playhouse. ‘‘Someone Waiting,’’ Aug. 
1-6; ‘‘Make a Million,’’ Aug. 8-13; ‘‘On the March 
to the Sea,’’ Aug. 15-20. 
Jones Beach — Marine Theatre. ‘‘Hit the Deck’’ 
with Gene Nelson, Jane Kean, Betty Ann Grove 
and Jules Munshin, through Aug. 
Lake Luzerne— Playhouse. ‘‘Make a Million,’’ Aug. 
2-7. 
Latham — Colonie Musical Theatre. ‘‘Showboat’’ 
with Bert Wheeler, Aug. 2-7; ‘‘South Pacific,’’ 
Aug. 9-14; ‘‘West Side Story,”’ Aug. 16-21; ‘‘Two 
for the Seesaw’’ with Dana Andrews, Aug. 30- 
Sept. 4. 
Mahopac—Putnam County Playhouse. ‘‘Stars Will 
Bow,’’ Aug. 2-7; ‘‘The Disenchanted,’’ Aug. 9-14; 
‘*The Golden Fleecing,’’ Aug. 16-21. 
North Tonawanda—Melody Fair. ‘‘Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes,"’ Aug. 2-14; ‘‘South Pacific,’’ Aug 
16-28; ‘‘Operation Mad Ball,’’ Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Northport—-Red Barn Theatre. ‘‘Private Lives,’’ 
Aug. 2-14; ‘‘Of Thee I Sing’’ with Toni Arden, 
Aug. 16-28; ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel,’’ Aug. 30- 
Sept. 11. 
Nyack—Tappan Zee Playhouse. ‘‘Susan and God’’ 
with Joan Fontaine, Aug. 1-6; “‘A Party with 
Comden and Green,’’ Aug. 15-20; ‘‘There Was a 
Crooked Fence’’ with Betsy Palmer, Aug. 29- 
Sept. 3. 
Pawling—Starlight Theatre. ‘‘You Touched Me,”’ 
Aug. 2-7; ‘The Dark at the Top of the Stairs,’’ 
Aug. 16-21; ‘‘The Boy Friend,’’ Aug. 23-28; ‘‘Two 
for the Seesaw,’’ Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 
Plattsburgh—Plattsburgh Summer Theatre. ‘‘Annie 
Get Your Gun,"’ through Aug. 10; ‘‘West Side 
Story,”’’ Aug. 12-24. 
Port Washington — Hunters Towndock Theatre. 
‘Speaking of Murder,’’ Aug. 2-7; ‘“‘The Tender 
Trap,’ Aug. 9-14; ‘“‘What a Life,’’ Aug. 16-21; 
Ramshackle Inn,”’ Aug. 23-28; ‘‘Dear Delin- 
quent,’ Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 
Sacandaga—Sacandaga Summer Theatre. ‘‘Not in 
the Book’’ with Hans Conried, Aug. 2-7; ‘‘Kis- 
met,’’ Aug. 9-14; ‘‘The Gazebo’’ with Joan Ben- 
nett and Donald Cook, Aug. 16-21; ‘‘West Side 
Story,’’ Aug. 23-28. 
Saranac Lake — Saranac Lake Summer Theatre. 
‘Two for the Seesaw,"’ Aug. 1-6; ‘‘The Rose Tat- 
too,’’ Aug. 8-13; ‘‘The Spider’s Web,”’ Aug. 15-20; 
“The Gazebo,’’ Aug. 22-27; ‘‘The Skin of Our 
Teeth,’’ Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 
Saratoga Springs—Spa Summer Theatre. ‘‘The 
Late Christopher Bean’’ with Shirley Booth, Aug 
1-6; ‘‘The Gazebo’’ with Joan Bennett and Donald 
Cook, Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Make a Million’’ with Jan 
Murray, Aug. 15-20; ‘‘The Time of the Cuckoo’’ 
with June Havoc, Aug. 22-27. 
Staten Island—Round-a-Bout Theatre. ‘‘The Cave 
Dwellers,’’ Aug. 4-6; ‘‘Third Best Sport,’’ Aug. 
12, 13, 18-20. 
Westbury—Westbury Music Fair. ‘‘Redhead,’’ 
through Aug. 7; ‘‘Carousel,’’ Aug. 9-21; ‘‘The 
Student Prince’ with James Melton, Aug. 23-28; 
“‘Guys and Dolls,’’ Aug. 30-Sept. 4. 
Woodstock—-Woodstock Playhouse. ‘‘Sunrise at 
Campobello,’’ Aug. 2-7; ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel,”’ 
Aug. 9-14; ‘‘The Dark at the Top of the Stairs,”’ 
Aug. 16-21; ‘‘The World of Sholom Aleichem,”’ 
Aug. 23-28; ‘‘Two for the Seesaw,’’ Aug. 30-Sept. 5. 
North Carolina 
Boone — Daniel Boone Theatre. ‘‘Horn in the 
West,”’ through Aug. 28. 


With 20 years in technical theatre and 5 years 
in the actual designing of contemporary space 
stages, James Hull Miller brings unusual experi- 
ence to your theatre planning or remodeling 
project. In his Arts Laboratory at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, new stagecraft is continually under 
development. 


Consultations to both architects and theatre 
groups. Field lectures and workshops in design 
concepts and technical application, including 
iridescent imagery and background projection. 
Inquiries invited. 


JAMES HULL MILLER 


3415 Rvily Lane Shreveport, La. 
UNiwversity 5-4671 


COLOR CO., INC. 


SCENIC ARTISTS SUPPLIES 


Packaged For Summer Stock 
And Little Theatre Groups 


Write for 


1960 Color Card and Catalog 


90 NINTH AVE., N. Y. 11 WA 9-7493 


CONTACT LENSES 


Professionally Fitted 


DR. I. ROBT. KRASNER 


Optometrist 


709 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


PL 1-6540 Bet. 57th and 58th Sts. 


(Inquiries Invited) 


TAKE 
THIS STEP 
TO STARDOM 


> Get photos made—not 
just “pretty” ones, 

but professional 

pictures which express 

your talents asa 

performer! 


phot by marga 


kassimir 


511 West 59th Street 


, New York i9, 
Jor appointment: CP 5-8986 New York 
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Cherokec—Mountainside Theatre. ‘‘Unto These 
Hilis,”’ through Sept. 4 

Manteo—Waterside Theatre. ‘‘The Lost Colony,’’ 

through Sept. 4 

Ohio 

Columbus—Ohio Ytate University, Stadium The- 

atre The Pajama Game,"’ Aug. 3-14. 

Worthington-—Playhouse on-the-Green. ‘‘The Hol- 

iow,”’ Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Mrs. McThing,’’ Aug. 8-13; 
Hands Across the Sea’’ and ‘‘Suddenly, Last 

Summer,"’ Aug. 15-20; ‘‘Auntie Mame,’’ Aug. 22- 

Sept. 3 

Oregon 

Salem—Pentacle Theatre. ‘‘Two Blind Mice,’’ Aug 

7-13; ‘‘Amphitryon 38,’’ Aug. 28-Sept. 3. 

Pennsylvania 

Bolling Springs—Allenberry Playhouse. ‘‘Kiss Me, 
Kate Aug. 1-20; ‘‘Tall Story,’’ Aug. 22-Sept. 3. 

Deven—-Valley Forge Music Fair. ‘‘Paint Your 

Wagon'’ with Tom Tully, Aug. 1-6; ‘‘West Side 


Story Aug. 8-20; ‘‘Carousel,’’ Aug. 22-27. 


Eagles Mere—The Playhouse. ‘‘Mary Stuart,”’ 
Aug. 3-6; ‘“‘Sunrise at Campobello,’’ Aug. 10-13; 
‘Twelfth Night,’’ Aug. 17-20; “‘The Visit,"’ Aug. 
24-27; ‘‘Auntie Mame,’’ Aug. 31-Sept. 3. 
Ephrata—Legion Star Playhouse. ‘‘Sweet Bird of 
Youth,’ Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Fair Game,"’ Aug. 8-13; ‘“‘Ten 
Little Indians,’’ Aug. 15-20; ‘‘Goodbye Charlie,’’ 
Aug. 22-27; ‘‘The Voice of the Turtle,’’ Aug. 29- 
Sept. 3. 

Erie—Peninsula Playhouse. Presque Isle Park. ‘‘No 
Time for Comedy,’’ Aug. 3-6; ‘‘The Rose Tattoo,’’ 
Aug. 10-13, 17-20; ‘‘South Pacific,’ Aug. 24-27. 
Fayetteville—Totem Pole Playhouse. ‘‘The Cat 
and the Canary,’’ Aug. 1-6; ‘The Tunnel of Love,"’ 
Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Life with Father,’’ Aug. 15-20; ‘“‘Lady 
Be Good,”’ Aug. 22-27. 

Harrisburg—Community Theatre. ‘‘Damn Yank- 
ees,"’ Aug. 13-27. 

Jennerstown— Mountain Playhouse. ‘‘The Gazebo,’’ 
Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Ladies’ Night in a Turkish Bath,’’ 
Aug. 16-20; ‘‘Middle of the Night,’’ Aug. 22-27; 


A hundred and one pages of authoritative information on all types 


of stage lighting. Includes typical lighting layouts, installation 


details, and factual data on all types of lighting instruments and 


control systems. For your copy, please write on your professional 


or school letterhead. 


521 West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
1820 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Cal. 
1477 N.E. 129 Street, North Miami, Fla. 


‘‘Auntie Mame,"’ Aug. 29-Sept. 10. 

Mount Gretna—Gretna Playhouse. ‘‘Wonderful 
Town,”’ through Aug. 10; ‘“‘Auntie Mame,"’ Aug. 
11-24; “‘Slightly Married,’’ Aug. 25-Sept. 3. 
Mountainhome—Pocono Playhouse. ‘‘Roar Like a 
Dove’’ with Betsy Palmer, Aug. 1-6; ‘‘The Golden 
Fleecing,’’ Aug. 15-20; ‘‘Look Homeward, An- 
gel’’ with Miriam Hopkins, Aug. 29-Sept. 3 

New Hope—Bucks County Playhouse. ‘‘Man and 
Superman,’’ ‘‘The Seagull’ and ‘‘Affairs of Ana- 
tol,’" in repertory through Aug. 13 

New Kensington—Sherwood Forest Theatre. ‘‘The 
Man in the Dog Suit,’’ Aug. 3-6; ‘‘The Gazebo,”’ 
Aug. 10-13; ‘‘Mr. Belvedere," Aug. 17-20; ‘‘Third 
Best Sport,’’ Aug. 24-27. 
Philadelphia—Playhouse in the Park. ‘‘Angel in 
the Pawnshop’’ with Eddie Dowling, Aug. 1-6; 
“‘Roar Like a Dove’’ with Betsy Palmer, Aug. 8- 
13; ‘*The Disenchanted’’ with John Baragrey, Aug 
15-20; ‘‘Royal Enclosure’’ with Celeste Holm, Aug. 
22-27; *‘The Dark at the Top of the Stairs,"’ Aug. 
29-Sept. 3. 

Pittsburgh—Civic Light Opera, Melody Tent. 
“‘Brigadoon,’’ Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Rose Marie,’’ Aug. 8-13; 
“South Pacific,’’ Aug. 15-27. 

Rhode Island 

Matunuck—Theatre-by-the-Sea. ‘‘Our Betters,’’ 
Aug. 1-6; ‘‘Juno and the Paycock,"’ Aug. 8-13; 
‘Two for the Seesaw,’’ Aug. 15-20. 
Newport—Playhouse. ‘‘Our Town,"’ Aug. 1-6; 
“Cat on a Hot Tin Roof,’’ Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Craig's 
Wife,’’ Aug. 15-20. 

Warwick—Musical Theatre. ‘‘Redhead,’’ Aug. 1-6; 
“‘Carousel,”” Aug. 8-13; ‘‘Firefly,’’ Aug. 15-20; 
“South Pacific,’’ Aug. 22-27. 

South Dakota 

Custer—Black Hills Playhouse, Custer State Park 
“‘The Desperate Hours,”’ Aug. 3-7, 10-14; ‘The 
Girls in 509,"’ Aug. 17-21, 24-28; ‘“*The Gazebo,"’ 
Aug. 31-Sept. 5; ‘‘The Legend of Devil's Guich,’’ 
Mondays through Aug. 29 

Deadwood—‘‘Trial of Jack McCall,’’ through Sept. 
4. 

Spearfish—Black Hills Passion Play, through 
Sept. 4. 

Tennessee 

Knoxville—Carousel Theatre. ‘‘The Moon Is Blue,”’ 
Aug. 2-4; ‘‘The Gazebo,’’ Aug. 9-13, 16-18. 
Nashville—New Theatre Nashville. ‘‘Two for the 
Seesaw,"’ Aug. 10-20; *‘The Mousetrap,"’ Aug. 24- 
Sept. 3. 

Texas 

Austin—University of Texas. ‘‘South Pacific,"’ 
Aug. 3-5. 

Dallas—State Fair Musicals, State Fair Music 
Hall. ‘‘Holiday in Japan,’’ through Aug. 7; ‘‘An 
Evening with Marlene Dietrich,’’ Aug. 22-Sept. 4 
Fort Worth—Casa Manana Musicals: ‘‘Kiss Me, 
Kate,’’ through Aug. 6; *‘Li’l Abner,’ Aug. 8-20; 
‘‘South Pacific,’’ Aug. 22-Sept. 10. Texas Chris- 
tian University: ‘‘The Diary of Anne Frank,’’ 
Aug. 12, 13, 19, 20. 

Houston—Point Summer Theatre. ‘‘Western Melo- 
drama,’’ through Aug. 7; ‘‘The Dark at the Top 
of the Stairs,"’ Aug. 11-21; ‘‘Bus Stop,"" Aug. 25- 
Sept. 4. 

Utah 

Salt Lake City—University of Utah, Playbox Thea- 
tre. ‘‘Beggar on Horseback,’’ Aug. 16-20. 
Vermont 

Dorset—Dorset Playhouse. ‘‘The Country Girl,”’ 
Aug. 4-7; ‘Harvey,’ Aug. 11-14; ‘‘The Heiress,"’ 
Aug. 18-21; ‘‘On Borrowed Time,"’ Aug. 25-28. 
Poultney—Green Mountain Theatre. ‘‘Champagne 
Complex,”"’ Aug. 2-6; “‘Rashomon,’’ Aug. 9-13; 
‘‘Romanoff and Juliet,’’ Aug. 16-20; ‘*Tonight in 
Samarkand,’’ Aug. 23-27; ‘‘Two for the Seesaw,”’ 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5. 

Winooski Park—St. Michael's Playhouse. ‘‘Kiss 
and Tell,”’ Aug. 2-6; ‘‘I Remember Mama,’ Aug. 
9-13. 

Virginia 

Williamsburg—Lake Matoaka Amphitheatre. ‘The 
Common Glory,”’ through Aug. 28 

Wisconsin 

Williams Bay—Belfry Players. ‘‘The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs,’’ Aug. 4-6, 8-13; ‘Speaking of 
Murder,’’ Aug. 18-20, 22-27. 





THE ORIGINAL HIGH-FIDELITY [ANGEL] RECORDING 


a At the drop 
= ofa Hat" 


The Longest Running Hit of the 
1959-1960 Broadway Season 


STARRING 


Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 
A $4.98 VALUE 


** AT THE DROP OF A HAT” — the 
hilarious, intimate revue brilliantly 
written, scored and sung by Flanders and 
Swann — was hailed as the “‘neatest, 
smartest, brightest, wittiest” hit of the 
season. Richard Watts, Jr., eminent 
critic of The New York Post, wrote: 
**Michael Flanders is a brilliant wit, 
satirist, and sophisticated humorist. He 
and Mr. Swann are putting on a highly 
encouraging entertainment.” 


Now, The Fireside Theatre is proud 
to offer you this international comedy hit 
— in the form of a high-fidelity Angel 
Recording taken during an actual per- 
formance — FREE, with a trial member- 
ship in America’s only theatre book club. 


SPECIAL NOTE: 
This two-sided, 14-band high- 
fidelity recording may be played 
on both monaural or stereo 


. phonographs 
Acclaimed by the Critics! 


Whatever it is that runs through both 
these gentlemen's veins, it makes them 
lively, witty, literate, ingratiating, explo- 
funny, and excellent, excellent 
a daffy and delightful 


Choose Any One of These Outstanding Theatre Books As Your First Selection 
sively 
companions for N > 
evening \ 

—Walter Kerr, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 4 »> : 


There is nothing on Broadway I would 
rere ) 


rather see twice 
—Kenneth Tynan, The New Yorker 


They are irresistible.” 
—jJohn Chapman, N. Y. Daily News 


Broadway's 
Plume 


since La 
—Time 


gayest evening 
le Ma Tante.” 


THE TENTH 
MAN 

by Paddy 

Choyefsky 


The author of 
Marty scores 
again with this 
moving and 
funny play 
Pub. ed. $2.95 
Club ed. $1.98 


GYPSY 


Suggested by 
memoirs of 
Gypsy Rose Lee 
‘Best damn mu- 
sical I’ve seen in 
years!’ 

Walter Kerr 

Pub. ed. $2.95 

Club ed. $1.98 


FIVE FINGER 
EXERCISE 


Absorbing 
drama about the 
inability of peo- 
ple to unburden 
themselves hon- 
estly. By Peter 
Shaffer 
Pub. ed. $3.00 
Club ed. $1.98 


24 FAVORITE 
ONE-ACT 
PLAYS 


Giant treasury 
of great plays by 
O'Neill, Miller, 
Inge, Williams, 
20 others 

Pub. ed. $4.95 

Club ed. $1.98 


ROMANOFF 
AND JULIET 


Uproarious spoof 
of Russian- 
American affairs 
in an imaginary 
country. By 
Peter Ustinov 
Pub. ed. $2.95 
Club ed. $1.98 


Why Fireside Theatre Makes This Unprecedented Offer 


Sie FIRESIDE THEATRE brings you the hits 
of the Broadway stage in book form. But 
once in a great while, a show opens that just 
can't be put into print. “At the Drop of a Hat’’ 
rib-tickling lyrics and 
is just such a show! 


with its lilting music 
rapid-fire repartee 


So, for 


offers an 


the first time 
actual 


The Fireside Theatre 
performance recording of a 
This high-fidelity recording by 
irs FREE, with a trial membership. 
ying the best Broadway 
home — by 


Broadway hit 
Angel is y 
Start en) theatre nou 


in your own joining this exclu- 


Advantages You Enjoy 


e You enjoy—in book form—the most acclaimed 


hits of each current theatrical season—as soon 


after they open as possible 


e All the action, drama, entertainment of each 
fascinating story is yours. In a musical, you en- 
ily a wonderful romantic story but 


| the words to every song in the show. 


e You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for each 
play you accept. Imagine — less than $2 for a 
regular hard-bound book that would cost you 
from $2.75 to $3.50 in the publisher's edition. 


¢ You soon build up a permanent theatre \i- 
brary. A single performance of a play — once 
the curtain has fallen — can never be recaptured. 
Burt the book of a play is a permanent possession 
that you and your family will be able to enjoy 
over and over again 


MAIL COUPON NOW for your FREE An- 
gel recording of ‘At the Drop of a Hart,” plus 
a trial membership in The Fireside Theatre. 
You will also get, as your first selection, the 
book you choose from those shown above. (In- 
dicate your preference in cevtpon If not de- 
lighted, return both record and “book within 7 
days and your membership will be cancelled. 
You'll owe nothing. Mail coupon to 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-8, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


ui 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR FREE RECORD 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-8, cs 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me at once my FREE high-fi- 
delity ANGEL recording of ‘‘At the Drop of a 
Hat.”" Also send me. as my first Fireside 
Theatre selection. the book I have checked 
below, at the low membership price. If not 
delighted, I will return both record and book 
in 7 days and be under no obligation. Other- 
wise, enroll me in the Club and send me the 
free monthly brochure. “Curtain Time.”’ which 
describes each new play in advance. As my 
first selection. I want 


O GYPSY (— ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
O FIVE FINGER EXERCISE (© THE TENTH MAN 
0 FAVORITE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
I need accept as few as four plays a year 
out of the many offered. and I will be billed 
only $1.98 plus shipping for each one I accept 
even though these same plays are worth $2.75 
to $3.50 in the publishers’ editions. After tak- 
ing four selections, I may resign at any time 


Mr. /} 
Mrs. > 
Miss ) 


Adidre 


City Zone 


° State 
(Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only) 


T-20 
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“The Academy has done great things. 
Its place in the world is much greater than 
the little building which it occupied when 
I first went to it and where my father also 
taught ...1 probably have never done very 
much for the Academy, but it has done very 


much for me.” 
CECIL B. deMILLE 


catalogue on request 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
245 West 52nd Street New York 19, New York 





